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|strong in the sentiment of truth and the|sacred in these books consecrated by 


MISCELLANY. 
—————_——__——_—__—_———_ | our efforts, we announce to men of science, 


THE NEW JERUSALEM AND THE PHA- | the resurrection and re-clothing of the re- 


LANSTERY. ligious sentiment; and to men of faith the 





From THE Frencu or MADAME SL enleesinnte of sciences in the world which ac- 


D’ aALIBERT. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


Religion and science, the heart and the 


reason, those two necessary elements of 


human nature, which it has been vainly 
attempted to crush one by the other, can- 
not be long disunited without seriously 
compromising the happiness of individuals, 
This 


is the curse of our age, this is the secret 


and the salvation of the whole race. 


of that nameless sorrow, which is de- 
vouring all men and follows them even to 
the bosom of those diversions, by which 
they seek to deaden it. 

The evil is deep, let us avow it, and the 
remedy difficult. More and more is every 
thing tending to the separation of those 
good men who have become the cham- 
of the to the 
neutralizing, in powerless struggle, 


plons two parties, and 
a 
of the powers which should serve the com- 


The 


sciences are assuming more and more a 


mon cause and the general geod. 


material character, and the labors of the 


learned, lost in ignoble details, seem de- 


voted only to giving mechanical explana- | 


tions of the phenomena of nature, and 


consequently causing the intervention of 


the spiritual forces which give it movement 
Re- 


ligion on the other hand, far from prece- 


and life, to be regarded as useless. 


ding, as it should do, the progress of the 
age, seems to be drawn painfully along in 
its train, and contradicts all its tendencies. 
Hence its formulas, losing all credit, 
seem more and more puerile, its dogmas 
more contradictory, its practice more use- 
less. It is amongst us, if the whole truth 
must be spoken, nothing more than a 


spring of action which is reserved for the | 


education of children, or to restrain a part 
of the rural population which yet has 
faith in it. Every where else it has lost 
all credit, all influence, and exists only in 


form. It is in such a state of things that 


'cord with their belief, and which, by ren- 
| dering them intelligible and palpable, con- 
firm their most mystical and exalted hopes. 


| Weshall show besides the perfect harmony 


that exists between the writings of learned 
| men who have spoken in the name of reason 
‘and logic, and those of the revealer who 
'has preceded them, and whom Providence 
has destined to prepare upon our globe the 
‘coming of anew order of things. We 
| will occupy ourselves at first with the lat- 
ter. He merits this preference by his 
priority, the importance of his works, and 
|the sacred character with which they are 
| clothed in our eyes, and which will be 
| placed out of reach of doubt for all those 


'who will follow us in good faith into the | 


/examination we are about to make of his 
principal discoveries. 

| Born in 1688, it was only in 1734 
that Swedenborg abandoned the high hu- 
|man dignities with which he was clothed 
jand the culture of the sciences of the 
| world to give himself up to the study of 
'the Scriptures, and to the publication of 


| tails the revelations with which he was 
| favored and which lasted till his death, in 
1 At this epoch the spirit of in- 
credulity and scepticism had sapped the 
| foundation upon which popular faith rest- 
ed, and simple belief which had hitherto 
/reposed upon tradition and authority, 


~~ 
i 12. 





tacks of talent and of learning. The Holy 
| Scriptures were above all the object uf 
| sarcasm and the most violent attacks, and 
'these venerable pillars of the Christian 
religion despoiled of the glory with which 
the reverence of ages had surrounded 
them, shaken by this* unexpected shock, 
left without support the edifice that had 
overshadowed so many generations, so 
many different nations under its pro- 
arches. 


/tecting Was there nothing 


those numerous works, in which he de- | 


could not fail to yield to the united at- 


| protection of Heaven which has blessed | the veneration of nations and preserved 


through the course of ages from the ship- 
wreck by which have perished so many 
wonderful labors of the human intellect? 
Could one regret that they had not been 
lost rather than the fragments of Tacitus, 
Livy or the works of the poet Varrus? 
Such were the questions that might be 
asked in seeing the attacks made by the 
school of Voltaire against the holy Serip- 
tures, and the success of its effurts. It 
was then, at the very moment when the 
philosophic mind had used so unsparingly 
the sacred text, that Swedenborg reveal- 
ed to the earth the language of correspon- 
\dences. According to it, each of the 
objects of the material world answered to 
a moral idea, and this, not through a 
| tacit agreement between the writers of the 
oriental nations, but through the nature 
| of things, and according to the laws of an 
immense science, known to ancient 
| sages, and lost completely in the course 
lof ages. In this language the old Testa- 
ment was written. Most of the oriental 
nations possess also sacred books, where 
more or less trace of it is found. In short 
our dreams themselves, interpreted into 
this language, give often a clear and pre- 
cise sense, which indicates that it is truly 
the language of nature, the yoice by 
which the spiritual world communicates 
with us, when we have ears to hear it. 
This Swedenborg announced a century 
since. Fifty years later the most pro- 
found of modern orientalists, Fabre 
|d’Olivet, after immense philological la- 
bors, arrived at the same results, and con- 
firmed wonderfully through science what 
supernatural means had made known to 
his predecessor. But the world is little 
stirred by this unheard of coincidence. 
Perhaps it is still ignorant of it; in this 
|ease, we challenge the denial of this 
‘fact, as well as those which we are about 
to relate and which constitute coinci- 
dences much more incomprehensible, if 
recourse is only had to human means to 
explain them. 





Let us now see what was 


| the result of the discovery of the language 








. 
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of correspondences. ‘Thanks to it, the| 


Swedish seer soon perceived priceless 
treasures in those books which men were 


weary of venerating, and had abandoned 


to the sarcasms of caustic minds. ‘Then 


that text, whose sim; 


licity was no long 

sufficient to command faith, brought out 
the most unheard of wonders which it con- 
cealed in its bosom, and of which it was 
only the envelope, the, material veil. 
This text was the vulgar letter which the 
Levites delivered to the Jewish people, re- 


serving to themselves the spiritual sense, 


full of wonders and of grandeur. It was 
the sheath of the plate of steel, which 
glittered in the sunlight, after having 


been hidden for long years; it was the 
rough casket in which is concealed a 
pearl without price—the insipid rind 
of a delicious fruit. It was the deposi- 
tory of the profound knowledge of the 
metaphysicians of the first ages, and be- 


eame for learned and religious men an 


inexhaustible theme for study and adm 


tion. The spiritual sense of Genesis and 


i 


Exodus were first exposed in the Arcana 
Celestia, published in 16 volumes, and 
they were followed by all those numerous 


} 


works of Swedenborg, which are only, if 


J may express it, the application of this 
wonderful discovery of the seience of cor- 
tespondences. ‘The sublime bursts of the 


: ; 
Prophets and the Psalms, the eestasies 


even of St. Theresa and other seers, at 
lencth assumed a meaning and had an 
intrinsic value in connection with the in- 


fluence that these extraordinary beings 
have exercised npon the imagination of 


their cotemporaries. The hist Ty of the 


whole of Humanity, which it is easier to 
mutilate than to explain, unveiled at 


length to the eyes of the astonished sa 
the wonderful chain of desicns of Provi- 
dence, concerning Humanity. I! 
book which became above al 
of our 2uthor, the foundation of the most 
admirable revelations, was the book writ- 
ten by St. John, during his exile in Pat- 
mos. There is found really the complet 


prophesy of the new era, and the prec 


announcement of the definitive redemp- 
tion which’we await. The men of the 
age, among whom a stupid smile at every 
turn takes the place of the discussion and 
examination of truly serious ideas, will 
expect perh ups to answer by railleries, th 
luminous explanations which Sweden- 
borg gives of the Apocalypse 
to them, Paseal’s was a weak mind, 
Bossuet's 1 narrow Ss] i t. Isa ic Newton, 
that king of geometricians, that ind 

fatigable observer, th 


tion and the composition of light, had 


lost his mind when he thoucht of con- 
secrating his studies to seeking the mys 


terious sense of the vision of John. Par 
don, illustrious and venerated shade, par- 


don the blindness of men unworthy of 
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comprehending thee! So long as thou 


didst move on, compass in hand, it was 


impossible to dispute the wonderful 
fruits which thy genius gathered in 
the yet uneleared fields of scienee, for 
thou hast forced the vulgar to touch them 
with the finger; but the day when weary 
of analysing effects, thou didst wish to 
ascend to causes, the day when thou didst 
wish to discover the moral sun, around 
which gravitates the universe of minds, 
that day thy age regarded thy intel- 

Yet onc 

1 


more parden them! ‘The future, which 


lect as narrow and limited. 


will place the work upon the A pocalypse, 
by the side of thy most beautiful discove- 
ries in the physical world, the futnre 
will avenge thee of thy blind and ungrate- 
ful cote mporaries. 

But what the fathers of the church, 
had attempted, Swedenborg accomplish- 
ed. In possession of the key of sym- 
ols he has written that tremendous para- 
yhrase of the ins} ired book, before which 
the imagination and the intellect recede 
in awe. ‘That horse mounted by death, 
is the correspondence of the human intel- 


lect, which bears within it the germ of its 


own destruction. The luminaries of hea- 
ven which fal! and are extinguished, re- 
present ft extinction of every moral 
lioht, the profound darkness that sur- 


rounds us. ‘The tribulation of the elect, 
the afflictions of believers, the political 


shes of our epoch, every thing is 


described with the greatest exactness, in 
that paraphrase written a century sincec, 


and which every thing verifies under 


1 
St 
_ 
w 
- 


heaven has permitted 


the trium} h of the aby s, it has also fore- 
seen what limits were to be placed to it 
Lhe se times shall be shorten d, J sus has 
said, for the salvation of ma Op n the 
tw nty-first chapt r of tl \ pocalypse 
nd see the New Jerusalem, descending 
radiant as uw bride adorned to meet her 
husband. Admire the luxury of oriental 


images accumulated by the seer of Pat- 
mos, and then demand from the toncue 
allegorical 
mysteries ‘The celestial Jerusalem is the 
ial order into which Humanity 
must enter. The old earth which must 
G9 


disappear, is the state of violence and in- 


justice in which we live. The kingdom 


,of God on earth is man obeying the di- 


ine will, docile to the voice of nature. 
Deli us fruits, pre us stones are vVir- 
tues, felicity, abundanee, the inheritanes 


of rege n rated man. The se al pow rful 


images, and alone capable of depicting 


worthily the future delights reserved to 
Humanity reconciled with its God. Such 
prophesies have nothing doubtful, nothing 
ambiguous, they are realised already in 
part under our eyes, and each one can 


verify them. In short to take away all 


doubt, if any remained, Swedenborg has 








~ 


fixed the eightieth year after his death, as 
that in which the prophesy contained in 





the twenty-first chapter was to commence 
being accomplished, and has announced 
that every thing would be fulfilled before 
the hundredth year, that is to say, before 
1872. The rest of the Apocalypse has 
already taken place, or is actually passing. 
Thus religion, rending the veil of myste- 
ries, presents itself boldly henceforth to 
the faith of the people and to the ex- 
amination of the learned. Greater, a 
thousand times than she has ever been, 
without ceasing to speak to the sweetest 
sentiments of the heart, she foresaw and 
confounded the most subtle objections of 
the reason and the intelleet. Also, 
thanks to this new manifestation, hope 
and faith descended again to our poor 
earth. ‘The belief of the simple was re- 
animated by the idea of a direct and im- 
mediate intervention of Providence in hu- 
man destiny. Science, at length en- 
lightened as to the true sense and the na- 
ture of the prophesies, stood awe-struck 
at the sight of their miraculous realization, 
and was confirmed as to their future vera- 
city, by seeing every day their partial ac- 
complishment. Already in Sweden, Ger- 
many, England, America, are multiplied 
the churches of the new dispensation. 
The number of New Jerusalemites is very 
ereat in France, but there is no church 
truly constitated except at St. Amand, 
where M. Leboys Desgays publishes the 
New Jerusalem Journal. Thus God has 
provided for the renovation of religious 
belief. ‘To the most sceptical of epochs, 
he has sent the most mystical of prophets. 


‘To the age which trampled the Bible 


under foot, he has sent a commentator 
upon the Bible, and that which was des- 
pised has been re-clothed, and the railers 
remain now mute with admiration before 
these signs of the power and grandeur of 
the Most High. The face of science was 
Iso to be renewed. All was to coincide 
upon our globe, predestined to the instal- 
lation of this New Jerusalem, which the 
rest of the Universe envies us, and which 


Is of Heaven themselves await, 


the ang 
trembling with impatience and desire. 
Already had Copernicus rectified and ex- 
tended our ideas of the grandeur and form 
of the Universe. Columbus had put us in 
possession of the rest of our globe. The 
sciences, thanks to Bacon, had assumed 
a firmer and more regular movement. 
The natural sciences were almost renew- 
ed. But that was not sufficient. Every 
thine was to be changed, since for 6,000 
vears the human mind had been moving 
backwards, and all things were to become 
new. It was for this object that five 
reat geniuses were given to the world. 
Mesmer, Fourier, Hahnemann, Gall, 
Jacotot. Many planets, of a secondary 


order, gravitated around these suns of 











intellect, and prepared the human mind | 
for the reception of the great changes 
that they were to bring into the domain of 
science. We cannot here occupy our-| 
selves with them all, but it will be per- 
mitted us to name St. Simon, Pestalozzi, 
Lavater, who have aimed at the same ob- 
ject as Fourier, Jaeotot and Gall, without 
reaching it, but have facilitated the task 
of their more successful rivals. There is 
another series of elevated men, who, in 
the mysterious depths of a subtle meta- 
physics, have made discoveries analogous 
to those we signalize. These are Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, the Polish Wronski. 
that Messiah of mathematicians ; a family 
of formidable logicians, of whom Kant, 
that father. 
There is among us M. Lebailly Grainville, 


intellectual giant, is the 
who belongs to the same group, although 
personally they are unknown to him, and 


But 


the purely national character of the works 


he originates wholly from himself. 


of these great philosophers, places them 
too far from the generality of men, for 
much influence over the 


them to have 


destiny of their race. ‘Too severe artists, 
they have sketched a magnificent design, 
but they are ignorant of the colors which 
give life to the works of the pencil. 
Providence, who loves the simple of heart, 
will transfer to geniuses, not less great, 
but more human and more simple, the 
glory of revealing to men their destiny. 
The admiration 

without doubt their inheritance ; but love 
the 


of the learned will be 


and transports of gratitude will be 


that of the men who are more accessible 
to the 


understanding of this race. 
Fourier, with whom we at first in- 
tend to occupy ourst lves, would be, if 


Swedenborg the 


precursor of the New Jerusalem. 


had not existed, true 


W hat 


is the Phalanstery? Is it not an abode of 


delight, where the struggle of interest and 


duty terminates, in a word where re- 
generated man obeys nothing but the voice 
and the will of God manifested 


Now 


let us seek in Swedenborg, what he under- 


of nature, 


through the attraction of pleasure. 


stands by the New Jerusalem, and we 


shall see that he gives absolutely the same 


in identical exy 


ilmost | 


idea of it and yres- 


sions. 

§ 6. ‘In the affection of the will of 
every angel, there isa hidden vein, which 
attracts the spirit to do something; and 
through this the spirit becomes tranquilliz- 
ed and satisfied. This satisfaction, and this 
tranquillity render it susceptible of receiv- 
ing the love of use, (this is the formula by 


which Swedenborg indicates attractive 


industry, ) ) 8. The delights of the soul 


come from leve, and from wisdom 


through the Lord, and it is for this reason 
that the seat § 461. 
The man, is not 
moved a point’s space, if it be not by 


of both is in use. 


will, by which man is 
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pleasure.”’ (See the *‘ Delights of Conju- | O let fair Nature’s tearless eye, 


gial Love.’’) In short, if we did not fear 


length of quotation, we should copy here 


’ 


the opening of the ‘* Delights,’’ where all 


the errors of men concerning the beatitude 


of Heaven are by turns destroyed by the 
sight of the scientific, literary, and I may 
even say, industrial activity, which ani- 
Disci- 


ples of Fourier, see if we fulfil the pro- 


mates all the societies of Heaven. 
mise we have given. Is it permitted to 
despise in this book, written a century 
since, the fundamental principle of the 
Phalansterian theory! Is there another 
book proceeding from the hands of man, 
in the past, which defines in so precise a 
manner the object that Fourier was to 
attain? The details, are they as striking, 


We think 


doubts remain to you, open the inspired 


as numerous? not ; 
pages, from which these passages are ex- 
tracted. Read all of the first memorable 
relation of the ‘‘ Conjugial Love,”’ and you 
can no longer doubt the marvellons coinci- 
dence that we have pointed out. 


To be Continued. 


THE INDIAN SUMMER. 
A gentle spirit hovers now, 
Around the mountain’s lofty brow, 
And nestling down ’mid valleys green, 
By brooks and glens, yet all unseen, 
It flings its warm and flushing dyes, 
The gorgeous hues of Summer skies, 
O’er lightest branch and covert rude, 
To deck wild Nature’s solitude. 


It cometh from the sweet south-west, 
The sunny forests of the blest, 

With lulling airs and golden light, 

To make the shadowy wood-paths bright, 
And bring us back, with its calm skies, 


The quiet light of cherished eyes. 


W hen first the frost dropp'd hoar from Heaven 
Amid the holy hush of even, 

The Summer blossoms bowed and died, 

The fair and lovely side by side — 

jut here and there the Gentian stood, 

By tangled path and lonely wood, 

With azure eye and fringed lid, 

Among the matted grass-tufts hid. 


And still the Sunflower, noddeth tall, 
O’er ruined gate and garden wall, 
Lifting its yellow blossoms high, 
Each with serene and quiet eye, 

To greet the sky, by glimpses seen, 


The breaking storms and clouds between, 


How tenderly doth Nature throw 
Her parting smile o’er all below, 
A mournful beauty that endears, 
*Mid all of death, decay and tears, 
For every sad and tender feeling, 
Hath in itself a balm of healing — 
A springing hope, a loving trust, 


That consecrates our fading dust. 


Sweet spirit of the tranquil West, 
The weary wanderer’s dream of rest; 
If aught of holy meaning lies 


*Neath sun-lit Autumn’s fading guise, 


but if 





Hush in my heart the fear to die! 
Tribune. 


CONSUELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
XI. 

This language reassured Consuelo for 
the present, but did not leave her without 
apprehension for the future. Albert’s 
fanatical self-denial sprang from deep and 
invineible passion, respecting which the 
serious tendency of his character and the 
solema expression of his countenance 


could leave no doubt. Consuelo, per- 
plexed though gently affected, asked her- 
self if she could continue to consecrate 
her cares to this man, so unreservedly 
She 


of relation 


and unchangeably in love with her. 
had this kind 
lightly in her thoughts, and she saw that 


never treated 


with Albert no woman could enter upon 
She 
did not doubt his loyalty and his promises : 
but the calmness she had flattered herself 
she should restore to him, must be irre- 


it without serious consequences. 


concileable with so ardent a love, and the 
impossibility she felt in herself of re- 
With a sigh she stretched 
out her hand to him and remained pen- 


sponding to it. 


sive with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
and plunged in a melancholy meditation. 

** Albert,’’ said she to him at last, 
raising her eyes and finding his filled with 
an expectation full of anguish and sor- 
row, “you do not know me, when you 
wish to impose upon me a character for 
which I am so ill-fitted. Only a woman 
who would abuse it, could accept it. I 
am neither coquettish nor proud, 1 think 
I am not vain, and | have no spirit of 
domination. Your love would flatter me, 
if I could share it; and if it were so, I 
To afflict 
you by the reiterated assurance of the 


would tell you immediately. 


contrary, in the situation in which I find 
you, is an act of cold-blooded cruelty 
which you ought to have spared me and 
which is nevertheless imposed upon me 


_by my conscience, though my heart de- 


tests it and is torn in accomplishing it. 
Pity me for being obliged to afflict you, 
to offend you perhaps, at a moment when 
I would willingly give my life to restore 
to you happiness and health,”’ 

‘*T know it, sublime maiden,” replied 
Albert with a sad smile, “‘ you are so 
good and so grand, that you would give 
your life for the least of men; but your 
conscience, | know very well, wil! not 
bend for any one. Fear not to offend 
me by disclosing to me that firmness 


which I admire, that stoical coldness 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G.SHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts, 








pe sary 
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which your virtue preserves in the midst 
As to afflict- 
ing me, that is not in your power, Con- 


of the most touching pity. 
suclo. I have not deceived myself; I 
am accustomed to the most horrible sor- 
rows; I know that my life is devoted to 
the most painful sacrifices. Do not treat 
me like a weak-minded man, like a child 
without heart and without courage, by 
repeating to me what [ very well know, 
that you will never feel love for me. I 
know all your life, Consuelo, although I 
am not acquainted with your name, your 
family, or any outward fact which con- 
eerns you. I know the history of your 


You 


have loved, you still love, and you will 


soul, the rest does not interest me. 


alwavs love a being of whom I know 
nothing, of whom I wish to know noth- 
ing, and with whom I would not contend 
for you, unless you should so command 
me. But know, Consuelo, that you will 
never belong to him, nor to 
God 


existence apart, of which I neither seek 


me, nor to 


yourself. has reserved to you an 


nor foresee the circumstances,—but of 
which l perceive the ok 
Slave of 


soul, you will not receive any other re- 


yject and the end. 


and victim your greatness 
compense in this life, than the conscious- 
of the 


your Unhappy in the 


ness your strength and sense 


of roodne ss. 
world’s eye, you will be, in spite of all, 
the and the 


all 


most seren¢ most happy of 


al- 


ways be the most just and the most virtu- 


human beings, because you will 


ous. For the wicked and the cowardly 


only are to be pitied, O my beloved 


sister, and the words of Christ will be 
true so long as Humanity is blind and 
anjust ° Hap; y are they that are persecu- 
iced! Happy are those who weep and 


jabor in suffering! ”’ 
The strength and dignity which glowed 
on the broad and majestic brow of Albert, 
exercised at this moment so powerful a 
fascination upon Consuelo, that she forgot 
the part of proud 
friend which was imposed upon her, to 
the of this 


th enthusiasm. 


sovereign and austere 


bow befor power man 


d 


could hardly support herself, still weak- 


inspired by faith an She 
ned by fatigue and entirely overcome by 
to fall 


upon her knees already bending under 


emotion. She allowed herself 


the torpor of lassitude, and clasping her 
hands began to pray aloud with earnest- 


ness: ‘‘ If it be thou, O my God,” cried 


she, ‘‘ who utterest this prophecy by the 
mouth of a saint, may thy will be done 


and may it be blessed! In my childhood 


I asked thee for happiness under a smil- 
ing and puerile aspect, thou reservedst it 


for me under a rude and severe one, 


which I could not comprehend. Cause 


my eyes to be opened and my heart to 


submit itself, 


May I know how to accept 


this destiny which seemed to me so un- 


of 


s10on. 
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just, O my God! and to ask of thee 
only what man has a right to expect from 


thy love and thy 
, 


justice ; 
and charity.’ 

While 
bathed 


praying thus, Consuelo was 


in tears. She did not try to re- 
After 


had 


press them. so much agitation 


and fever, she need of this crisis, 


which relieved while it weakened her. 
Albert prayed and wept with her, bless- 
ing those tears he had so long shed in 
solitade and which were at last mingled 
with those of a pure and generous 
being. 

‘* And now,”’ said Consuelo rising, **‘ we 
It is 


time to think of others and to remember 


have thought enough of ourselves. 
our duties. I have promised to restore 
you to your parents, who mourn in deso- 
lation and who already pray for you as 
for dead. Will you 
peace and joy to them, my dear Albert? 


one not restore 


Will you not follow me?’’ 

‘*So soon!’’ cried the young Count 
with bitterness; ‘‘so soon be separated ! 
So soon quit this consecrated asylum in 
which God alone is between us; this cell 
which I cherish since you have appeared 
to me in it; this sanctuary of a happiness 
which perhaps I shall never again find, 


to return into life, cold and false as it is 


with its prejudices and expediences! Ah! 
not yet, my soul, my life! Let me have 
yet one day, one age of delights. Let 


me forget here that there exists a world 
of lies and wickedness, which pursues me 
like a fatal dream ; let me return slowly 
and hy degrees to what they call reason. 
I do not feel myself yet strong enough to 
the of the 
spectacle of their craziness. I need to 


yet 


bear sight their sun and 


contemplate, to hear you longer. 
Besides I have never quitted my retreat 
by a sudden resolution and without long 
reflections ; 


at ; 


my horrible but beneficent re- 
tre this place of terrible and salutary 


expiation, where I arrive running and 


without turning my head, into which I 
plunge with a savage joy, and whence I 
withdraw 


always myself with too well 


founded hesitations and too enduring re- 
You 


here a myself which I leave behind and 


rrets ! do not know that there is 


which is the true Albert, and which can- 
not quit it; a self which I always again 


find here and whose spectre besieges and 


reealis me whenever I am elsewhere. 
Here is my conscience, my faith, my 
light, my serious life, in fact. I bring 


hither despair, fear, madness ; often they 
rush in after me, and compel me to a 
But look, behind that 


is a tabernacle where I subdue them 


violent struggle. 
door 
and renew myself. I enter stained and 
dizziness; I issue purified, 
the of 


tortures I recover patience and submis- 


issailed by 


and no one knows at cost what 


faith, hope, | 


Do not drag me hence, Consuelo, 





a 


suffer me to withdraw by slow degrees 
and after having prayed.”’ 

‘* Let us enter and pray together,’’ 
‘* We will depart imme- 
Time flies and perhaps 


said Consuelo. 
diately after. 
ry 

The means 
by which you return to the chateau must 


the day is about to dawn. 


not be known, you must not be seen to 
enter and perhaps we must not be seen to 
for I 
betray the secret of your retreat, Albert, 


enter together: do not wish to 
and hitherto no one has any notion of my 
discovery. I do not wish to be question- 
ed, I do not wish to lie. I must have the 
right of maintaining a respectful silence 
towards your parents, and of letting them 
believe that my promises were only pre- 
sentiments and dreams. If I were seen 
to return with you, my discretion would 
pass for rebellion; and though I am ca- 
pable of braving all for you, Albert, I do 
not wish unnecessarily to alienate the 
confidence and the affeetion of your fami- 
Let us hasten, I am exhausted with 
jong 


shall lose the little remnant of strength 


ly. 
fatigue, and if I remain here, [ 
which I need to make the passage anew 
Go and pray, and let us depart.’’ 

mn You 


Then rest yourself here, my well-beloved? 


are exhausted with fatigue ! 
Sleep, I will watch over you religiously ; 
or if my presence disturbs you, you shall 
shut me up in the neighboring grotto. 
You shall elose that iron gate between 
us; and until you recall me, I will pray 
for you in my church.”’ 

‘“And while you are praying, and I 
yield myself to repose, your father will 
still endure long hours of agony, pale 
and motionless, as I once saw him, bent 
under the weight of old age and sorrow, 
pressing with his feeble knees the pave- 
ment of the oratory, and seeming to ex- 
the 


him 


news of your death to draw 


last 


pect 


from his breath. And your 
poor aunt will be excited by a state of 
fever to ascend continually the highest 
towers in order to search for you with 
her eyes in all the paths of the moun- 
tain! And this morning again the fami- 
ly will meet in the chateau and separate 
when night comes, with despair in their 
Albert, 


you cannot love your parents, since you 


eyes and death in their souls! 


make them languish and suffer so much 
without pity and without remorse? ”’ 
cried Albert, 


appearing to waken from a dream, ‘‘ do 


‘* Consuelo, Consuelo! ”’ 


not speak thus, you pain me horribly. 
What crime have | committed! what dis- 
asters have I caused’? why are they so 
uneasy’ how many hours have elapsed 
since that in which I left them? ”’ 

Ask 


rather how many days, how many nights, 


‘* Do you ask how many hours? 


and almost, how many weeks! ”’ 
‘‘ Days. nights! Be silent, Consuelo, 


do not disclose to me my misery! I knew 

















and that the memory of what passes on 
the face of the earth did not descend into 
But I did 


that the duration of this forgetfulness and 


this sepulchre. not believe 


of this ignorance could be reckoned by 
days and weeks.”’ 
“Ts it not a voluntary forgetfulness, 


my friend’ Nothing here recalls to you 


the days which pass and are renewed; 


eternal darkness maintains the night. 


You have not even a sand-glass, [ believe, 


to mark the hours. Is not this care to 


exclude the means of measuring time, a 
the 


savage precaution to escape from 


cries of nature and the reproaches of 


conscience? ’ 


‘¢T confess that when I come here, I 


fee] the necessity of abjuring every thing 


But I did not 


know, O my God, that sorrow and medi- 


purely human within me. 


tation could so absorb my soul as to make 
long hours appear indistinctly like days, 
W hat kind 
of a man am I[ then, and why have | 


or the rapid days like hours. 


never been enlightened as to this new 
misfortune of my organization?” 

‘On the 
the proof of 


contrary, this misfortune is 


great intellectual power, 
diverted from its true employment and 
Your friends 
the task 


hiding from you the evils of which you 


given up to fatal reveries. 


imposed upon themselves 


were the cause ; they thought themselves 
obliged to respect your sufferings, by con- 
But, 
in my opinion, it was treating you with 
little it the 


cealing from you those of others. 


too was doubting 


and [| 


not doubt it, Albert, conceal nothing from 


esteem, 


goodness of your heart ; who do 


you.” 
-_ Let 


said Albert, hurriedly throwing his cloak 


us go, Consuelo, let us go! 


upon his shoulders. ‘‘ I ama wretch! I 
have caused suffering to my father whom 
I adore, to my aunt whom I love! I am 
hardly worthy to see them again! 
rather than again be guilty of such cruel- 
ties, | would impose upon myself the sac- 
But no, 
I am happy; for I have found the heart 
of 
Some one has at last told me the truth 


rifice af never returning here! 


a friend to warm and restore me. 


respecting myself, and will tell it to me 
always, is it not so, my beloved sis- 
ter?’’ 

** Always, Albert, I swear it to you.”’ 
and the being who 
that 


‘* Divine goodness ! 


comes to my relief is one, whom 
alone I 
God knows what he does! 
my own insanity, I have always blamed 


Alas! 
ther himself, told me what you have jnst 


that of others. had my noble fa- 


said, Consuelo, I should not have believed 
It 


life, it is because you alone can bring 


him! is because you are truth and 


conviction to my mind, and give to my 


ye 1 


of! 


Ah! | 


could have heard and believed. | 


Tenorant of 
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that I here lost the true notion of time, | unquiet spirit the celestial security which 


emanates from your own.”’ 


‘* Let us go,”’ said Consuelo, assisting 
him to clasp his cloak, which his conval- 
sive and distracted hand could not ar- 
range upon his shoulders. 

‘* Yes, let us go,”’ said he, looking at 
her with a tender eye, as she performed 
this friendly office; ‘‘ but first swear to 
me, Consuelo, that if I do return here, 


you will not abandon me; swear that 
will again come to search for me, 
were it only to overwhelm me with re- 
proaches, to call me ingrate, parricide, 
and to tell me that I am unworthy of 
your solicitude. O! leave me no longer 
a victim to myself! You must see that 
you have entire control over me, and that 
one word from your mouth persuades and 
cures me, better than ages of meditation 
and prayer.”’ 

‘You yourself will swear to me,” re- 
plied Consuelo, resting upon his shoul- 
ders her hands, emboldened by the thick- 
ness of the cloak, and smiling frankly 
upon him, ‘‘ never to return here without 
me?’ 

‘Then you will return with me?’’ 
cried he, looking at her with intoxication, 
but not daring to clasp her in his arms; 
‘‘ swear that to me, and I will take an 
oath, never to quit my father’s roof with- 
out your order, or your permission.”’ 

** Well, may God hear and receive this 
mutual promise,’’ replied Consuelo, trans- 
ported with joy. ‘“*We will 


return to 


pray in your church, Albert, and you will | 


show me how to pray; for no one has 


taught me, and I feel a necessity of 


You 


shall reveal heaven to me, my friend, and 


knowing God, which consumes me. 


I will remind you, whenever you require 
it, of terrestrial concerns and the duties 
of human life.”’ 

** Divine sister !’’ said Albert, his eyes 
drowned in delicious tears, *‘ I have noth- 
ing to teach you, and it is you who must 


confess me, know and regenerate me! 


It is you who will teach me all, even 


prayer. Ah! I need no more to be 


alone, in order to raise my soul to God. 


| I need no more to prostrate myself upon 
| > 7 . 

| the bones of my fathers, in order to com- 
It is 


my 


|prehend and feel my immortality. 
that I look 


| revivified soul to ascend towards heaven 


enough upon you for 


' ; “4 
as a hymn of gratitude and an incense of 


purification.” 


Consuelo drew him away; she herself 


opened and closed the doors. 
Albert to 


companion, presenting him a Jantern, bet- 


Cynabre,”’ said his 
ter constructed than that with which Con- 
suelo was furnished, and more appropri- 
ate to the kind of journey in which it 
was to be used. The intelligent animal 
took the handle*of the lantern with an air 
of satisfied pride and began to walk in 


«Come, | 
faithful 





| front with a steady step, stopping every 
|time that his master stopped, hastening 
or slackening his pace as he did, and 
keeping the middle of the road, so as 
never to risk injuring his precious charge 
by hitting it against the rocks or bushes. 
much difficulty in 
walking; she felt herself bruised; and 


Consuelo found 
without the arm of Albert, who support- 
ed and carried her along every instant, 
They 
re-descended together the course of the 


she would have fallen ten times. 


stream, following its graceful and fresh 
‘‘Tt is Zdenko,”’ said Albert to 
her, ** who lovingly tends the Naiad of 
He smooths 
her bed, often encumbered with gravel 


margin. 
these mysterious grottoes. 
and shells. He cherishes the pale flow- 
ers which grow under her steps, and pro- 
tects them against her kisses, which are 
sometimes rather rough.”’ 

Consuelo looked at the sky through 
the openings of the rock. She saw the 
‘*It is Aldebaran, 
the star of the Zingari,’’ said Albert te 
her. ‘* There is yet an hour before 
dawn.”’ 


glittering of a star. 


‘Tt is my star,” replied Consuelo; 
‘* for I am, not by race, but by edlling, a 
kind of Zingara, my dear Count. My 
mother had no other name in Venice, al- 
though she revolted against this appella- 
tion, which was insulting, according to 
her Spanish prejudices. And as for me, 
I was and am still known in that city un- 
der the surname of the Zingarella.”’ 

‘* Why are you not in fact a child of 
that persecuted race!’’ replied Albert: 
‘*] should love you still more, if it were 
possible !”’ 

Consuelo, who had thought to do well, 
in reminding the Count of Rudolstadt of 
the difference in their birth and condi- 
' tion, remembered what Amelia had told 
her of Albert’s sympathies for the poor 
and the vagabond. She feared she had 
involuntarily abandoned herself to a senti- 
of 


kept silence. 


ment instinctive coquetry, and she 

But Albert broke it after a few mo- 
ments: ‘*‘ What you have just told me,” 
said he, ‘‘has awakened in me, by I 
know not what association of ideas, a re- 
membrance of my youth, quite childish 
indeed, but which I must relate to, you, 
beeause since I have seen you, it has pre- 
sented itself many times to my memory 
| with a kind of pertinacity. Lean more 
heavily upon me, while I speak, dear 
sister. 

‘*T was about fifteen years old; I was 
returning alone one evening, by one of 
the paths which border the Schrecken- 
stein and wind among the hills, in the di- 
rection of the chateau. I saw before me 
a tall and thin woman, miserably clad, 
who was carrying a burden on her shoul- 
ders and who stopped from rock to rock, 
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to seat herself and gather breath. I ac- 


costed her. She was handsome though 


= 


burned by the sun, and haggard with mis- 


erv and care. The re was a sort of sad 


dignity under her rags; and when she 


stretched out her hand to me, it was ra- 


ther with an air of commanding, than of 


imploring my pity. I had nothing left in 
her to come with 


I could offer 


and a lodging for 


my purse, and | asked 


me to the chateau, whe 


re 


her assistance, fuod, 


the night. 


** *T like it better so,’ replied she with 


a foreign accent, 


which I took for that of 


the vagabond Egyptians, for at that time 


I did not know the languages I after- 


wards acquired in my travels. ‘I shall 
be able to pay you for the hospitality you 
offer, by singing some of the songs of 


the different countries wh 


h ich | 


for charity. 


throug 


have travelled I rarely ask 


] must be forced to do it by extreme dis- 


tress. , 


—— Poor woman!’ said I to he r, you 


he 


burd 


are carrying a very avy n; your 
poor feet, which are almost bare, are 
wounded. Give me the bundle, I will 
carry it to my home, and you can walk 
more freely 

‘** This burden becomes eve ry day 
more heavy,’ replied she with a melan- 


choly smile which made her quite beauti- 
ful: ‘but I do not ec mplain. I have car- 
ried it for many years, and have travelled 
hundreds of leagues with it, without re- 
gretting my labor. I never trust it to 
any one; but you have the appearance of 
so good a child, that I will lend it to you 
so far.’ 

‘* At these words, she unclasped the 


cloak, which covered her entire | 


iV, ana Obe- 
ly allowed the handle of her guitar to 
peep out. Then I saw a child five or six 


ned like her moth- 


years old, pale and tan 
er. but ot a cventie an | 
fill 


It was a little o 


calm countenance, 


which d my with tenderness. 


irl, al 


strong. and who s| 


| in rags, thin but 


ot the 
pt th 


sleep of angels, 
upon the burning and bruised back of the 


wandering singer. [ took her in mv 


arms, but had much trouble to kee p her ; 
for she woke, and finding herself upon a 
strange bosom, she struggled and cried. 
Her mother spoke to her in her language, 
to 


comfort her. My caresses and my 


d her, and 


} 
'S CONSOL 


ear we were the best 
riends in the world whea we reached the 
chateau. When the poor woman had 
supped, she put her child into a bed J 
had had prepared for her, made a kind of 
strange toilet, more sad than her rags, 
and came into the hall where we were 
eating, tosing Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man songs, With a b tiful voice, a firm 
accent, and a truthfulness of feeling 


which charm d us. 


My good aunt be- 


stowed a thousand 


upon her. 


She appeared grateful for 


cares and attentions 
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them, but did not lay aside her pride, and | 
made only evasive answers to our ques- 
Her child 


more than she did. 


tions. interested me even 
I could have wished 
to see her again, to amuse her and even 
| know not what tender so- 
for that 


poor little being, a wretched traveller up- 


to keep her. 


licitude was awakened in me 


on the earth. I dreamt of her all night 
long, and ran to see her at the break of 
day. But the Zingara had already de- 
parted, and I sealed the mountain without 
to had 


and had taken the road 


being able discover her. She 
risen before day, 
to the south, with her child and my gui- 
tar which [ had given her, her own being 
broken to her great sorrow.”’ 


‘* Albert! Albert!’’ 


seized with an extraordinary emotion. 


cried Consuelo, 
‘*'That guitar is at Venice in the hands 
of my master Porpora, who is keeping it 
for me, and from whom I will request«t, 
never again to part with it.. It is of ebo- 
ny, with a cipher inerusted in silver, a ci- 
pher which I remember very well, ‘A. R.’ 
My mother, whose memory failed her, 
because she had seen too many things, 
could not remember your name, nor that 
of your chateau, nor even that of the 
country in which this adventure had hap- 
pened to her. But she often spoke to 
me of the hospitality she had received at 
of the of the 


the house 


owner gultar, 
and of the touching charity of a young 


aud handsome nobleman, who had carried 


me half a league in his arms, talking 
with her as with an equal. O my dear 
Albert! I also remember all that! At 


every word of your recital, these images, 


long slumbering in my brain, were awak- 


ened one by one >; 


and this is why your 
mountains could not seem absolutely new 
to my ¢ 


‘yes; this is why I strove in vian 


to know the eause of the confused recol- 


lections which 
country; this is why especially, I felt 
my heart beat and my head bend itself re- 
spectfully before you at the first sight, as 
if | had re-discovered a friend and protect- 
or, long lost and regretted.”’ 

** Do you believe, Consuelo,’ said Al- 
bert, pressing her to his bosom, ‘* that I 
did not recognize you at the first instant? 
In vain have you grown, in vain have 
you been transformed and beautified by 
years. I have a memory (wonderful 
though often fatally present) which needs 
neither eyes nor words to exercise itself 
I did not know 


that you were my cherished Zingarella ; 


through ages or days. 


but I well knew that I had already known 
you, already loved you, already pressed 
you to my heart, which from that mo- 


ment, had attached and identified 


itself 
with yours, without my knowledge, for 


my whole life.”’ 


have assailed me in this | 





XIl. 
While talking thus, they arrived at the 
branching of the two roads, where Con- 





suelo had encountered Zdenko, and from 


a distance they saw the glimmer of his 


lantern which he had placed on the 
ground beside him. Consuelo knowing 
the dangerous caprices and athletic 


strength of the :mnocent, pressed involun- 
tarily closer to Albert, as soon as she per- 
ceived this indication of his vicinity. 
‘“Why do you fear that harmless and 
the 
Count, surprized yet pleased at this emo- 


affectionate creature.”’ said young 
tion. ** Zdenko loves you, although since 
last night an unpleasant dream has made 
him backward in fulfilling my desires, and 
somewhat hostile to the generous project 
which you had formed of coming to search 


but 


for me he has the submission of a 


child when I insist with him, and you will 
see him at your feet if I say the word.” 
‘* Do not before me,”’ 


humiliate him 


‘“do not aggravate the 


replied Consuelo ; 


aversion with which I[ inspire him.— 
When we have passed him, I will tell 
you what serious reasons | have for fear- 
jng and avoiding him henceforth.” 
‘*Zdenko is a being almost celestial,” 


Albert, 


formidable 


be- 
His 


state of perpetual ecstasy gives him the 


returned ‘and I can never 


lieve him to any one. 
purity and charity of the angels.”’ 
‘* That state of ecstasy which I admire 
myself, becomes a malady, Albert, when 
Do not deceive yourself in 
God 


thus to abjure the sentiment and conscious- 


prolonged. 


that respect. does not wish man 


ness of his real life, in order to elevate 


himself too frequently into the vague con- 
ceptions of an ideal world. 


at the 


Insanity and 


madness are end of this kind of 


intoxication, as a punishment for pride 
and idleness.”’ 

Cynabre stopped before Zdenko, and 
looked at him with an affectionate air, ex- 
pecting some caresses which that friend did 


He sat 


with his head buried in his hands, in the 


not deign to bestow upon hin. 


same attitude, and on the same rock, as 
when Consuelo left him. Albert address- 
ed him in Bohemian and he hardly an- 


He shook 


couraged air; his cheeks were bathed in 


swered. his head with a dis- 


tears. and he did not wish even to look at 
Albert 


with 


Consuelo. raised his voice and 


addressed him determination; but 
there was more of exhortation and tender- 
ness, than of command and reproach, in 
Zdenko rose 


at last, and offered his hand to Consuelo, 


the inflections of his voice. 


who clasped it trembling. 
- Now,”’ 


at her kindly, though sadly, ‘* you must 


said he in German, looking 
no longer fear me: but you do me a great 
injury, and I feel that your hand is full of 


misfortune for us. 


| He walked before them, exchanging a 

















few words with Albert from time to time. 
‘They followed the spacious and solid gal- 
lery which Consuelo had not yet traversed 
at this extremity, and which led them to 
a circular vault, where they again met 
the water of the fountain, flowing into a 
vast basin formed by the hand of man, 
and bordered with hammered stone. It 
escaped thence by two currents, one of 
which was lost in the caverns, the other 
directed itself towards the cistern of the 


chateau. It was this which Zdenko closed 
by replacing with his hereulean hand, 
three enormous stones, when he wished 
to dry the cistern to the level of the ar- 
the staircase which led to 


Albert’s terrace. 


cade, and of 


‘‘ Let us seat ourselves here,’’ said the 


Count to his companion, ‘in order to 


give the water of the cistern time to drain 
off by a waste way —”’ 

‘* Which I 
Consuelo, shuddering from he id Lo foot. 
asked 
looking at her with surprize. 

«7 will tell 
Consuelo, ‘*I do not wish to sadden and 


by 


know buitoo well,”’ said 


‘* What do you mean! Albert, 


you bye and bye,’ said 


the idea of the perils 


agitate } 


you now 
which | have surmounted —” 


‘* Bat 
Albert terrified, 


o+* 


what does she mean to 


Say 
looking 


at Zdenko. 
. ite 


in Bohemian w 


ened 
Zdenko . plied 


air of indifference, 


ith an 
while kneading with 
his long brown hands, lumps of clay, 
which he placed in the interstices of his 
sluice way, in order to hasten the draining 
of the cistern. Ixplain yourself, Con- 


Albert, a¢ J 


can comprehend nothing of what he says. 


suelo,’’ said much agitated. 


He pretends that he did not conduct you 


to this place, that you came by subterra- 


nean pass which I know to be im- 


ies, 


passable, and where a delicate woman 


could never have dared to venture, nor 


have been able to direct herself. He 
says, (Great God! what does not the un- 
fortunate say,) that it was destiny which 


conducted you, and that the archangel 
Michael, whom he calls the proud and 
domineering, made you pass through the 
water and the abysses.”’ 

‘* It is possible,’’ said Consuelo, with a 
smile, ** that the archangel Michael had 
something to do with it; for it is certain 
that I came by the waste way of the foun- 
tain, that I fled before the torrent, that | 
thought myself lost two or three times, 
that 


where | expect d to 


I traversed caverns and quarries 


be swallowed up, or 


smothered at every step; and yet these 
dangers were not tore fearful than 
Zdenko’s anger, when chance or Provi- 
dence made me find the true route.’’ Here 


Consuelo, who. always expressed herself 
in Spanish with Albert, related to him in 


a few words, the r ‘ception which his 


pacific Zdenko had given her, and the at 


tempt to bury her alive, which he had al- 
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most entirely accomplished, at the moment | 
when she had the presence of mind to.ap- | 
pease him by a singularly heretic formula. 
A coldsweat burst out upon Albert’s fore- 
head, on hearing these ineredible details, 
and he often darted terrible glances at 


Zdenko as 


him, 


if he would have annihilated 


Zdenko on meeting them, assumed 
a strange expression of revolt and disdain. 
Consuelo trembled to see these two in- 
sane persons excited| against each other ; 


for notwithstanding the deep wisdom and 


} 


the exquisite sentiments, which inspired 


the greater part of Albert’s conversation, 


it was evident to her that his reason had 
! 


sustained a severe 


shock, from which per- 


haps it would never entirely recover. 
She tried to reconcile them, by addressing 
But Albert 
rising, and giving the keys of his hermit- 


age to Zdenko, said to 


affectionate words to each 


him a few cold 
words, to which Zdenko submitted on the 
He r 


went his way, Singing very strange alrs 


instant. sumed his lantern and 


with incomprehensible words, 
»,’’ said Albert as soon as he 


of this faithful 


** Consuel 


had lost sight him, ‘‘ if 
animal which lies at your feet should be- 
come mad; yes, if my poor Cynabre 
should endanger your life by an involun- 
tary fury, | should surely be obliged to 
and believe that I would 


kill him ; not 


hesitate, though my hand has never shed 
blood, even that of beings inferior te man— 
Be tranquil therefore, no danger will 
menace you hereafter.” 

‘* Of what are you speaking, Albert ?”’ 
replied the young girl, troubled at this un- 
foreseen allusion. ‘I fear nothing now. 


Zdenko 


} 


His Te 


is still a man, though he has Jost 
} 


ison vyY 


his own fault perhaps, and 


Speak not of 


by ? } 
y yours a 


ittle likewise 
blood and punishment. It is your duty 


to restore him to the truth and to cure 


him, instead of encouraging his insanity. 


I tremble lest the day 


y , ] . 
Come, let us go; 


should dawn, and surprize us on our ar- 


rival.”’ 
‘*You are right,’* said Albert resuming 
his route. ‘* Wisdom speaks by your 


mouth, Consuelo. My insanity has been 


contagious to that unfortunate, and it was 


quite time for you to come, and save us 


} 


from the abyss to which we were both 


hastening. Restored by you, I will try 
to restore Zdenko. And yet if I do not 
succeed, if his insanity again puts your 
life in danger, although Zdenko be a man 
before God and an angel in his tenderness 
for me, though he be the only true friend 


upon the earth—be 


[ have hitherto had uy 


Consuelo, | 


and 


will tear him from 


) 
assurea 


my heart, you will never see him 


again.’ 
enough, Albert !”’ 


‘ Enough, murmur- 


ed Consuelo, incapable after so many 


terrors, of supporting a new one, * do not 


fill your miod with sueh suppositions. | 
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would rather lose my life a hundred times, 
than inflict upen your’s such a neces- 
sity and such a despair.”’ 

Albert did not hear her, and seemed 


absent. He forgot to support her, and 
did not perceive that she failed and 


He was absorbed 
by the idea of the dangers she had ineur- 


stumbled at every step. 


red for his sake; and in his terror at re- 
tracing them, in his ardent solicitude, in 
his excited gratitude, he walked rapidly, 
gallery with his 
hurried exclamations, and leaving her to 
drag herself after him with efforts which 
In this 
thought of 
Zdenko who was behind her, and who 


making the resound 


beeame more and more painful. 


‘ruel situation, Consuelo 
might retrace his steps; upon the torrent 
which he always held, se to speak, in his 
hand, and which he could again unchain 
at the moment when she was ascending 
the well alone, deprived of Albert’s as- 
sistance. For the latter, victim to a new 
faney, seemed to see her before him and to 
phantom, while he 
This was 


follow a_ deceitful 


abandoned her in darkness. 
too much for a woman, and for Consuelo 
herself. Cynabre walked as fast as his 
master, and fled, carrying the lantern. 


The 


road made numerous angles, behind which 


Consuelo had left her's in the cell. 


the light disappeared every instant. 
Consuelo struck against one of those 


fell and could 


The chill of death ran through all her 


angles, 


not rise again. 
limbs. <A last apprehension finally pre- 
sented itself to her mind. Zdenko had pre- 
bably receivéd orders to open the sluice 
gate after a certain time, in order to conceal 
the staircase and the issue of the cistern. 
So that even if hatred did not inspire him, 
he would from habit obey this necessary 
precaution. ‘‘ It is then accomplished,” 
thought Consuelo, making vain attempis 
drag herseli 
‘* | am the victim of a pitiless destiny. I 


to forward on her knees. 
shall never escape trom this subterranean ; 
my eyes wil] not again behold the light 
of day.”’ 

Already a thicker veil than that of the 
outward darkness spread itself over her 
sight, her hands became numb, and an 
apathy, which resembled the last sleep, 
Suddenly she 
felt herself pressed and raised in powerful 


suspended her terrors. 
arms, which seized and drew her towards 
beats 


against her's and warms it; a friendly 


the cistern. A burning bosom 


and caressing voice addresses her with 
tender words ; Cynabre bounds before her, 
shaking the light. It is Albert, who re- 
stored to himself, seizes and saves her 
with the passion of a mother who has lost 
In minutes 


they arrived at the canal whence the water 


and found her child. three 
of the fountain had run ont, they reached 
the areade and the staircase. Cynabre, 
accustomed to this dangerous ascent, leap- 
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ed forward first, as if he feared to encum- 
ber his master’s steps, hy remaining too 
near him. 


Albert, carrying Consuelo on one arm, | 


and clinging with the other to the chain, 
ascended the spiral staircase, at the bot- 


tom of which the water already began to | 


mount also. This was not the least of the | 
dangers which Consuelo had encountered, | 
but she felt no fear. 


with which Zdenko’s was as a child’s, and 
at this moment he was animated with su- 
pernatural power. When he had deposited | 





Albert was endowed | | 
with a muscular strength in comparison | 


THE HARBINGER. 
AUTUMN. 


| A spirit haunts the year’s last hours 
| Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers: 
To himself he talks ; 
| For at eventide, listening earnestly, 
At his work ye may hear him sob and sigh 
In the walks ; 
Earthward he bowed the heavy stalks 
| Of the mouldering flowers. 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 


| 
| 
The air is damp, and hush’d, and close, 


his precious burden wpon the margin of | As a sick man’s room when he taketh repose | 


the well, in the light of the breaking dawn, | 
Consuelo, at last breathing freely, and | 
rising from his panting breast, wiped with | 
her veil his broad forehead bathed in sweat. | 
** My friend,’ 


you do yourself, and it seems to me that | 


I shall sink under it in your place.”’ 
**O my little Zingarella!’’ said Albert 


to her with enthusiasm, kissing the veil | 


which she rested upon his face, ‘‘ you are | 
as light in my arms as on the day when 1 
descended from the Schreckenstein to | 
carry you to the chateau.”’ 

** Which you will not again leave with- | 
out my permission, Albert, do not forget | 
your oath !”’ 

‘* Nor you your’s,”’ replied he, kneel- | 
ing before her. He helped her to en- 
velope herself in the veil, and to cross his | 
chamber, whence she escaped stealthily 
to regain her own. The family began to. 
wake in the chateau. Already from the 
lower story, the canoness sounded a dry | 
and piercing cough, the signal of her| 
rising. Consuelo had the happiness not 
to be seen or heard by any one. Fear| 
gave her wings to recover the shelter of 
her apartment. With an agitated hand 
she freed herself from her stained and torn 
clothes, and hid them in a trunk from 
which she took away the key. She re- 
tained sufficient strength and memory to 
conceal every trace of her mysterious 
journey. But hardly had she let her) 


wearied head fall upon the pillow, when | 


a heavy and burning sleep, full of fanciful | 
dreams and horrible adventures, nailed it 
there, under the weight of a usurping and 
inexorable fever. 


To be Continued. 


Despise nor THE Day oF SMALL | 
Tarnes. Standing in the porch of a no- 
ted hotel yesterday, we observed a gen- 
tleman pick up a pin and carefully place 
it on his collar. ‘* That’s the way to do| 
it, my boy,’’ said a man from the West- | 
ern part of this State, who has risen by | 
his own energy from poverty tw an in- 
come of forty thousand a year; “if your 
eyes are always as sharp, you will rival | 
me in wealth before your hair is grey.’’ 


said she to him tenderly, | 
‘* without you I should have died, and you | 
have repaid al] that I have done for you; | 
but I now feel your fatigue more than | 


An hour before death ; 
My very heart faints and my whole soul 
grieves 
At the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves, 
And the breath 
Of the fading edges of box beneath, 
And the year’s last rose. 


| 


Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 

Tennyson. 
| 

An Itt Timep Snort. A French Dil- 
/igence was lately travelling on the road 
between Lagny and Paris, with its com- 
| plement of passengers, and among them | 
several Parisian sportsmen on their way 
‘home. One of these gentlemen, on ac- 
count of the crowded state of the vehicle, 
| was compelled to take his seat on the | 
outside with the conductor. The heavy 
‘machine in which twenty six persons | 
| were heaped up had nearly reached Chel- | 
lis, and the horses were moving with | 
rather an unsteady pace, when suddenly 
a flock of partridges rose up from a field 
on the side of the road. 
who was seated by the conductor, imme- 
| diately pointed his gun, which was ‘double- 
barrelled, and fired it. 


| The sound of the explosion alarmed | 


the horses, who broke the reins, sprung 
forward, and upset the carriage into a 
ditch. Cries of pain and alarm arose, 


|the conductor and the passengers, who! 


| had suffered least, endeavored to disen- 


‘the others, and some of them hastened 
‘for help to the next village. But at that 
moment the gallop of horses was heard, 
two riders advaneed in all haste; they 


report of the gun. 

‘** Gentlemen,”’ cried the officer, ‘‘ your 
hunting permit if you please.”’ 

‘Talk about hunting permits,” an- 
_swered the unlucky author of the acci-| 
| dent. ‘* Help us get out the passengers 
| from the Diligence, and we will explain 
afterwards.”’ 

‘Every thing in its time,” replied the 
police officer, ‘* if there are people wound- 
‘ed, send for a doctor, but in the mean- 


|time give me your hunting permit or | 
shall arrest you. 








mit. He was then “obliged to give his 
,uame, surname, his domicile and profes- 
‘sion, of all which the officer took 
note. Meantime groans had succeeded 


to screams, six travellers, one of whom) 





The sportsman, | 


|gage themselves, that they might assist | 


were the gens d’armes attracted by the | 


The huntsman searched, turned his | 
pocket, his game bag inside out, no per- 








had his left arm broken, were waiting 
on the other side of the ditch, — it was a 
sad sight, but it was necessary to go 
through the formalities of the law. 
Finally, at the end of an hour, the 
| travellers who were most injured, were 
allowed to return to Lagny. The police 
officers rendered no assistance, but their 
| proces verbal recompensed the partridges 
|for the alarm which had been given them 
by the ill-advised sportsman. This epi- 
sode of the new game laws will necessa- 
| rily have a sequel in the correctional 
| police court. — Paris Journal des Debats. 


| Smoxinec iy Paris. Willis, in his 
last letter from Paris to the New York 
Mirror, says : 


Every man smokes in the street in 
Paris. And what is worse, (or better, 
as you chance to think about it,) the la- 
‘dies smoke very generally! I was sit- 
| ting by the side of a lovely English 
/woman yesterday, on a morning call, 
when she suddenly threaded her fair fin- 
| gers through the profusion of blonde curls 
upon her cheek and said. “I hope my 
‘hair is not disagreeable to you!” I 
‘looked amazement at the possibility, of 
/course. ‘‘ Because,’’ she added, *‘ | have 
been smoking all the morning ; and it 
stays in one’s hair so!’’ The ladies 
smoke small paper cigars, made of very 
delicate tobacco. They scout the idea of 
ever giving the practice up, and are only 
astonished at having so long left this 
‘charming thought softener to male mono- 
| poly. 

I have since seen a dandy coolly ap- 
proach a party with a fresh cigar in his 
mouth, and draw a light from the lady's 
‘cigar while she was smoking. This was 
in a cafe, and he might have been an ac- 
| quaintance : but one would like to know 

‘how much magnetism might pass over a 
bridge of tobacco, and whether it is fairly 
the custom of the country thus to take 
fire at a lady’s lips without an introduc- 
tion. 


i nS 


Tre Trve Rerormer. The true and 
valuable Reformer, the American Reform- 
er, is not a man of mere faith, without 
works and without sense. Having hit 
upon a favorite theory, he does not re- 
solve at once to force it upon the world 
without reference to the existing state of 
\things, and with no regard to time or 
consequences. He sees the human race 
struggling as it has struggled for thou- 
sands of years, to ascend the steep and 
rugged heights, on the summit of which 
|it hopes to enjoy peace and happiness, 
and although with the eye of faith he 
may look beyond the clouds and dark- 
ness, and gain a view of the resplendant 
| glories which encirele the brow of this 
lofty mountain, still he does not with 
| reckléss and fanatical haste risk all that 
| has been gained by springing forward to 
reach the “object at a single bound, the 
consequence of which would be to pre- 
cipitate him back to the foot of the hill to 
commence the journey anew. On the 
contrary he toils on with patience, caution 
and deliberation. He takes care to keep 
all that has been acquired. He looks 


well to his footing, and before leaving 
the spot on which he stands, finds a safe 
and secure buttress of the rock on which 


to plant his next onward and upward 
step.—N. Y. News. 
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ASSOCIATION —ITS AIMS. 
To the Editor of The Tribune: 


The Courier and Enquirer of Thursday 


last contained an article on the reforms of 


the day which is so false in its statements 
and breathes a spirit so revolting, that I 
cannot refrain from making a few com- 
ments upon it. 

After speaking of you as a self-made 
man, and accusing you, for that reason, 
of being filled with vanity and egotism, 
he commences an attack upon the doctrine 

Association, or as he calls it Fourier- 
ism, and lays the charge to the men en- 
gaged in its advocacy, of wishing to real- 


ize the following disgusting results, to 
wit: ‘‘ to compel men to liwe together im 
herds, like the beasts of the field,’’ “* with- 


oul religion and without hope,”’ ** without 
the affections and endearments uf home,” 
&c. Now there is something so repul- 
sive in such an accusation, so utterly ab- 
horrent to every sentiment of humanity, 

that the mind feels an unwillingness to 
answer, or even meddle in any way with 
it. But some answer perhaps may be 
necessary, otherwise a portion of the pab- 
lic, so credulous as to believe whatever 
appears in print, may take it for granted 
that such monstrous results may be sought 
for by some crazy and desperate outcasts 
from society. In the face of the fact that 
the men engaged in the Associative move- 
ment are not only respectable, but some 
of them even eminent in their spheres, 
accusations like the above can only come 
from inconsiderate prejudice and blind an- 
tipathy. 

The epithet of f the field,”’ 
has been a favorite one with the Editor 
of the Courier, and has often been applied 
before in discussing the question of Social] 
and Industrial reform. A feeling often 
crosses our mind that this term of ** 
of the field,’’ is but the faithful 
the moral state of the source from which 
it emanates; vet we hasten to diselaim en- 
tertaining seriously any such opinion, for 
we believe the Editor of the Courier is 
animated by many just and honorable sen- 
tuments, perhaps a majority, but he is rash 
and prejudiced, and some of the propensi- 


‘ beasts o 


beasts 


ties of those innocent animals to which he 
refers, may be momentarily aroused by 
his antipathies. He might, at least, be 
more choice in his language, for in our 


conviction, it is descending below the lev- 
el of the harmless herding animals and 
entering into the region of howling hyenas 


and fork-tongued snakes to aceuse our 
fellow meu of the detestable design of 


wishing to destroy ‘ religion and a hope 
in the future,”’ and of reducing mankind 
to the condition of ‘* beasts of the field.”’ 
Let us explain in a very few words 
what the Advocates of Association, 


or a 

Social and Industrial reform, are really 
aiming at. 

The present system of Society, called 


Civilization —the fourth distinet Socie ty 
that has existed on the earth, the Savage, 
Patriarchal, and Barbarian, having prece- 
ded the work of the legislators 
and lawyers of Greece and Rome, and 
the kings, tyrants and aristocrats of the 
Middle Ages in Europe. It was created 
and established in times of war, slavery, 
oppression, poverty, ignorance, 
and as far as Greece and Rome are con- 
cerned, under the influence of false reli- 
gions. Can such a Society, coming from 
such a source, be ‘rue, just, sacred in its 
spirit and its practical organization? — 


it— 1s 


diseord, 


mirror of 


| Judge a tree by its fruits, and a society 


by its results: let the history of blood of 
the last twe nty five centuries answer in 
tones of awful wo and misery. 

The present is somewhat better than 
the past — for the wrath of a false social 
world will wear itself out — but look at 
the files of papers that every steamer 
brings to our shores, and what do we see! 


Wars, famines, poverty, executions, mur- 
ders, epidemic diseases, brutal acts of 
tyranny, the sad accounts of which are 


relieved only by frivolous details upon the 
fashions, the theatres, the doings of the 
idle and selfish. Look at these 
the present social organization, and let 
them answer. 

And in our own country — “ this happy 
and plenteous country ’’— as the Editor 
of the Courier calls it, how stand things? 

In the South three millions of Slaves 
toiling in the cotton fields and rice swamps 
to grow products for the planters of the 
South and the trading classes of the North 
to speculate upon, and whose advertise- 
ments fill the columns of the ponderous 
Courier, yielding its owner at least 
O00 per annum, who exclaims —‘ this 
happy and plenteous land,’ and declares 
that things are well enough, and that no 
change is wanted. Again, in our eity, ac- 
cording to the statement of one of its Al- 
dermen, there are ten thousand prostitutes, 
and throughout the land there are drunk- 
more or poverty, dreadful 
disappointments, hopes blasted, and other 


2or 
> <d,- 


enness, less 


moral and physical evils—a majority of 


which common sense proclaims to be the 
result of false sucial circumstances, and 
not the depravity of the human heart, as 
the Courier tells us. 

Now he has no burning indignation to 
express against these social and 
monstrosities : he passes gently over them, 
and lays them all to the human heart — 
the work of the Divine Hand and the vie- 
tum of the false social and political ar- 
rangements which dark ages of ignorance 
and poverty have engendered. 

What are the institutions on which the 
boasted civilized Social Order —the off- 
spring of monarchical Europe and gore- 
stained Greece and Rome—is based? 
The following are of them: ex- 
amine them, and see whether they are fit 
to govern even the poor ‘* beasts of the 
field,’’ or rather the beasts of the jungle 
and the desert, and say whether it is wis- 
dom or stupidity to uphold them as some 
journals now devoting themselves, 
with holy ardor to do. Among the insti- 
tutions and arrangements which form the 
parts or elements of the Civilized social 
mechanism, we find — war—slavery— 
serfdom — hired labor or servitude to cap- 
ital — false and anarchical competition — 
conflict of interests — war of capital and 
labor — monopolized machinery — indus- 
trial incoherence and waste — which joint- 
ly and severally engender those frightful 
social seourges, like poverty, ignorance, 
discord, universal duplicity of action and 
selfishness, drunkenness, 
prostitution. 


abuses 


some 


are 


‘ Beasts of the field,’’ exclaims with 
virtuous indignation the Editor of the 
Courier. Well, Mr. Editor, look at the 


men in the social world of your predilec- 
tion; how many of your brethren —and 
as you have publicly declared yourself to 
be a Christian, | suppose you will not re- 
gret the title, for Christ said, Ye are all 


brethren — how many of them, sir, are 


fruits of 


degradation and | 
| nothing 


‘reduced to the condition of beasts of bur- | 





| then, which are composed of the “ beasts 
of the field?’’ Three millions of negroes 
in the South, foreed to toil from fear of 
the lash, and sold like cattle in the public 
markets of Civilization, are they not made, 
sir, truly beasts of burthen’ Yes or no? 
And if so, I throw back to you your ac- 
cusation of ‘* beasts of the field,’’ and 
say to you that the system which you up- 
hold, aud which pays you in wealth, 
standing, and influence, reduces men as 
near as possible to the condition of ‘* beasts 
of the field.’” This is no fiction—examine 
it, and if you can see through the dark 
mists of prejudice and selfishness whieh 
$25,000 per annum, and standing, and 
influence raise up around you, and which 
are drawn mainly from existing iniquities, 
particularly unholy profits wrung from 
oppressed labor, and party polities with its 
insane strife, come out and attaek it bold- 
ly, if you love truth and have the courage 
to face the popular selfishness and preju- 
dice. 

Look also at the white toiling millions 
throughout Civilization, working from 12 
to 16 hours per day to earn a miserable 
physical existence, without any hope of 
social elevation, without the means of in- 
tellectual culture, without any future on 
this earth before them, but toil, poverty 
and anxiety — condensing their sweat and 
blood into treasures for a favored few, look 
and say whether these masses are not 
mere machines of toil, and whether Civ- 
ilized Society with its monstrous organi- 
zation of labor does not reduce them com- 
paratively to the condition of beasts of 
burthen — that is, toiling ceaselessly for a 
mere physical existence —and if the di- 
vine spark implanted in the human soul 
by God could be obliterated, would reduce 
them in reality to the condition which you 
speak of with such hearty emphasis. 

Look, sir, at the bulk of the working 
population of Civilization, driven to toil 
by the lash or starvation, and scrutinize 
very care fully whether in your conserva- 
tive mania you are not aiding powerfully 
to sustain an Order of things which pro- 
duces in part the results of which you 
are so liberal in accusing others. 

Humanity. 


Goop Boots necessary To Crepir. 
The Mississippi Free Trader relates an 
anecdote of the late Judge Stery, which 
he gave to his class illustrating principles 


in law. Soon after his removal to Cam- 
bridge, on his way to Boston, he had oc- 


casion to use fifty dollars, for whieh he 
stepped into the Bank at Cambridgeport. 
The Cashier, not knowing him, serutinized 
him very closely, and after he had told 
him who he was, observed that his object 
in his serutiny was to satisfy himself 
whether it was probable, from his personal 
appearance, that he was good for fifty 
dollars, and he thought the best evidence 
would be afforded by the kind of boots he 
wore. 


It is well said that 
is lost. The drop of water 
which is spilt, the fragment of paper 
which is burnt, the plant that rots on the 
ground, al] that perishes and is forgotten, 
equally seeks the atmosphere, and all 
is there preserved, and thence daily re- 
turned for use. — BE Collec, 

Canpip. An apothec cary in Salem has 
written over his door—‘‘ All kinds of 
pYING sturrs sold here.”’ 


Noruine Lost. 
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REVIEW. 


Studies in Rehgion 
‘* Words in a Sunday School.’’ New 
York: C. Shephard, 191 Broadway. 
1845. pp. 230. 

This litle book, if not a direct offshoot 
is of very near kin to that remarkable 
intellectual and moral phenomenon, New 
England Transcendentalism. That family 
rh 


however, we must und rstand, thou 
not very numerous, 1s quite various in 
quality. From the lofty thought and 
melodious utterance of its leader, down to 
the twaddle of the younger born, the de- 
scent is as unsatisfactory as any that we 
are aware of. The dogmatic and oracu- 
lar mode of speech which fits him so well 
is insufferable when assumed by the callow 
youths and maidens, who deal so larg« ly 
in self reliance and spirituality, and who 
make nothing of seeing through and 
through all the divine and other things, 
wherewith the universe is indifferently 
furnished. It is gratifying to know that 
these persons are generally short lived 
and that their number is not at present 
increasing. 

Like many things beside in these times, 
this sect of thinkers has quite different 
values, if we consider it as an element 
of the general movement or as an individ- 
ual thing. Taken as a sign of dissatis- 
faction with the unpoetic and even decay- 
ing husks, which had been and in some 
quarters still are not stintedly fed out, and 
of the deep impulse to demand and to have 
something better, it commands our sym- 
pathy and admiration. In the general 
elan towards a broader mental freedom, it 
has contributed not a little. Equally use- 
ful has been its partin the culture of some 
of the best minds, who are now not only 
‘* sitting by their studious lamps, musing, 
searching, revolving new notions and 
ideas, wherewith to present, as with their 
homage and their fe alty, the approaching 
reformation,’’ but who in truth and in ear- 
nest, have laid their hands to the work. 
Nor has it been without service in the ad- 


vancement of truth itself. Amidst the 


brilliant paradoxes and glittering errors 
which its Coryphaeus, eminently a one- 
sided and unbalanced man vainly endeav- 
oring after equilibrium, from time to time 
sends forth, are many great and wise ideas 
set too to such music that the y cannot soon 


be forgotten. But regarded as a system 


of philosophy and ethics, the theory of 


our Transcendentalists is fatally defective 
and erroneous. Briefly, it knows nothing 
of the progressive, hicrarchichal Order of 
the Universe, and by consequence stum- 
bles at almost every step and does not 
always stumble forwards But we have 
neither space nor time for a scientific 
analysis; we only point out the promi- 


nent peculiarities of the system we speak 


By the Author of 


THE HARBINGER. 


of, for system it is, though it may not 
always be easy to p reeive it. 

The chief of these is the want of rea! 
human sympathies. Its doctrine and ten- 
dency are extreme individualism. It sun- 
ders the man from his fellows, and even 
doubts whether it is necessary that he 
should have any fellows at all. In a 
word, it teaches a perfect spiritual selfish- 
ness. It is the poetie and mystical ex- 
pression of the Ego-ism, which makes 
modern life so mean, so pitiful, and so 
wretched. In this point of view it is 
perhaps a necessity. Our Civilization 
must complete its circle. ‘* Each one for 
himself,’’ had to be published in this 
way as well as in the frauds of com- 
meree and the auction-sales of town 
paupers. Thank God that the higher 
principle of ** Each for all and all for 
each,”’ is beginning to be clearly enforced, 


and that we are learning to understand 


that man is really man only so far as he 
is in intimate union with his brethren. 
We cannot live alone. It is not to the 
isolated soul that God's inspirations are 
given. Not in cold, solitary contem- 
plaiion does the celestial visitation de- 
scend upon us, but when we glow with 
life, when human hearts of love answer 


great resolves 


=~ 


each throb of ours, when 
shine upon us from other's eyes, and 
solemn and joyous enthusiasm fills the 
whole atmosphere we breathe. 

The calm arrogance which the doctors 
and disciples of this philosophy employ in 
speaking of other modes of thought, if not 
always pleasant is sometimes amusing. One 
might imagine that the dicta of the abso- 
lute ideas were now being proclaimed, 
that any body who wanted to hear the 
last decision of the Pure Reason need 
only draw near. 


There are many other things to be 
said upon this subject which we shall 
bring forward on a suitable opportunity 
when we hope to treat it more fully. 

The ** Studies in Religion,” is by an 
amiable person of much genuine religious 
feeling, and is a kind of diluted quotation 
of the speculations we have spoken of. 
For our own part we greatly prefer them 


at first hands. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
THE VIRTUOSO AGE IN MUSIC. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF PIANISTS AND VIO- 
LINISTS. 





The arrival of the last great wonder, 
the Trismagistus among pianists, Leo- 
POLD vbE Meyer, heralded by his own 
biography in thick gilt-edged pamphlet, 
de tall ng his whole career of Muropean 
triumphs, and making a book no wise 
inferior to the Arabian Nights for mar- 
vellous entertainment, gives us a good 


occasion to draw out from our stores what 


ee ee 





'we have kept written about musical prod- 


igies in general. We shall go into it at 
some length, as we mean to show both 
sides of the matter, which may cost usa 
series of articles. 

The fact is, a new development of mu- 
sical art has been for a‘long time, and is 
still, in its ascending phase. The new 
school, a long meteoric shower of solo- 
players, ‘‘ virtuosos,’’ not yet past, so fills 
all with its dazzling light, as almost to 
extinguish for a time the quiet orbs to 
which we have been wont to look up. It 
has some things bad, and some things 
good in it, this tendency; and came as 
naturally in the course of things, as did 
any other forms of Art. 

As the genius of the old Cathedral, 
that Gothic sense of the Infinite, produced 
the Fugue; as the genius of Protestant- 
ism produced the Chorus and the Oratorio, 
in the style of Handel; as the dramatic 
gvenius found utterance for the feelings of 
the individual heart in the Opera and its 
Mozart: as the genius of nature, or the 
feeling of the correspondence of all out- 
ward sights and sounds with the inward 
life of man, moulded a chaos into order 
in the orchestra ; —so too, at length, the 
very mechanical skil] requisite to express 
all this, the genius of execution, has come 
to have as day, and, declaring itself in- 
dependent, has created a music of its 
own, and now dictates what sort of com- 
position it will show itself off in; — for 
it is not always that the music of the 
heart or of the head afford sphere enough 
for its miracle-working propensity. Hence 
the music of the fingers. Hence the day 
of solo-players, and the hundred-handed 
Briareuses of the piano, of voices which 
vie with instruments in their swift liquid 
passages, and of instruments which al- 
most sing. The fingers have entered 
into conspiracy with the peculiarities or 
genius of the instruments played upon, 
and sworn to serve no longer in the mere 
bringing out of melodies and harmonies 
written for the heart; they will have an 
order of music which shall represent 


them in their sovereign capacity. And if 


in the course of their surprising feats, 
there is sometimes a glow of soul, or an 
aurora-borealis play of the imagination, 
this is accidental, clear gain which did 


not enter into the original calculation. A 


'man can hardly apply himself to think 


out a system of severe logic, without now 
and then striking a vein of warmest poe- 
try; or resolve to be very practical, with- 
out theorizing before he knows it. So 
the virtuoso, working away with all his 
might and conquering the mechanical 
difficulties which hem him in, till he has 
become master of all the latent eapabili- 


ties of his instrument, will find his heart 


and soul kindling with the excitement of 


such luxuriant freedom, (that is, if he 





have any heart,) and will in spite of him- 
self, inspire and move, as wel] as astonish ; 
seeking applause, he will find the heart 
seek- 


of his audience. Or, shall we say, 


ing the heart of his instrument, he finds 
his own heart. There is nothing like the 
excitement of exertion of any kind, and 
especially triumphant exertion in over- 


coming difficulties, to fire o1 


soul and rous into action his best genius. 
And so the mechanical finger-school 
music has produce d soul-stirring fantasias 


and true pictures of marvellous ideal 


beauty. Springing from in ignoble source 
the stream is swollen in its winding wav 
with many a mountain brook from purest 
heights. The fashion of becoming 
great players has opened a market for 
great genius too. Paganini, Thalbere. 
Chopin, Listz, are no mere mountebanks ; 
they have not stifled the divine fire in 
working at the finger-trade; but have 
occupied with light and beauty, as fast as 
they have conquered, the stubborn world 
of matter. 


This new school therefore is to be re- 


Sp ected. The genius oft the ave consent- 
«| t | 1) t Serll ie t } | 
ea tO WOTK I1n L. Stlli IL CANNOL De Ce- 
: ’ : 
nied that, as school, this is its chara 
teristi It 18s music fo satis lhe ad mands 
, , 
of eatraordinary s ind not s l to 
. . , . 
sal sfv Lhe d mands of my 5 In its orl- 


rin, therefore, it is monstrous and illegit- 
imate ; though it may manifest some fine 
traits of humanity as it grows up. 
When we go to the 


these modern virtuosos, is not this the 


het } 

pleasure which we promise o ‘Ives 
first, to hear the greatest player we ev- 
er heard; and second/y, to hear the pecu- 
liar nature of his strument bro oht out? 
while to the music itself, as a language 
of the soul, only a subordinate interest is 
attached’? Signor such an one has come 
from Europe , wo show us what the Vik ] n 
is, or the violones llo, or the plano ; and 


what strides the art has made, what diffi- 


cult feats he can perform. He 


learned all this that he may show vou 


has not 


what good music is; no: but he has 
composed his own music, so as to show 
what heichts, what depths, what veloci- 
ty, what varieties of tone, what seeming 
impossibilities his instrument and he are 
capable of. 

As we have said, there is evil, and 
there is good in all this: and we will en- 
deavor to consider them both fairly. 

I. Let us dispose of the worst side 
first. ‘There are several ways in which 
this tendency degrades the art. 

1. By making it an ition of per- 
sonal skill. In these fashionable concerts 
the artist bespeaks more attention to him- 
self, than to his art. Musie is but the 
scenery and background, in front of 
which he stations his own figure in the 
£trongest light. 


concert of one of 


. ’ 
He comes before vou as 
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the hero of an interesting occasion. You 
are met to sympathize, or judge in an af- 
fair of personal consequence. It is hs 
. which constitutes the 


charm of the thing, and makes you breath- 


success, or failure 
less with ( X pe ectation, as whe n I St 10 the 


nteresting part of a novel or: 


g | play. It 


Is nottio enioy music, to get transport d 


into the ideal world of harmony, to ris¢ 

ve your cares on wings of melody ; but 
tis to see a great leed pe rformed, to ad- 
mire and ap] laud a wonderful achieve- 
ment. The virtuoso of the violin, or the 
plano, or the voice, stands there, like a 
rladiator, to contend with that mest for- 


midable foe, the extravagant demand of a 


pampered public taste for some new mira- 


ele that shall swallow up the miracle of 


Aaron’s rod. He seems 


to be striving to convince you that he can 
do some things as well as any body else. 
And if he can only convince you of it be- 
fore-hand, if he can only throw an irresist- 
ible air of mystery and superiority around 


his very first entrée, so that you shall all 
in his power before he strikes a note, 
height of the sublime! then 
the music will certainly be great! 
Observe, then, how admirably every 
thing is calculated for effect ; with what 


consummate skill the g 


rand stroke is pre- 


ired what fe tl ought in each little ar- 
rangement; each musie-stand, each lamp 
set as characteristically and with as much 


reference to the ** tout ensemble,’ as each 


note in a well composed Fugue, or Sym- 
iony. Perhaps, (we hear of such things, 
if they hav not yet reached us. since we 
belong only to the provinces in Virtuoso- 
land) the orchestral corps, who are to ac- 
company our hero, glide in softly to their 


( 


1 suit of elegant and solemn 


black, all ranged, symmetrical and still, 
1s priests about an altar, their instruments 
tuned as if by instinct, each looking so 


absorbed and vet so conscious of the 


whole, no need of bustle or explanation, 


or coming to mutual understanding about 
what is to be done; the genius of the 
scene will inspire each part in its due 
they do not seem like men, but 


season ; 


organs of some ruling spirit of the air, 


bh] 


whose visidie appearance now we all 


PI 
breathlessly await. Do not be impatient. 
Precisely in the fullness of time, nota 
moment before or after, the folding doors 


in the back of the stage fall open of their 


own accord, and forth advances, amid 


‘ a . 
deafening applause, the tal] dark form of 


“a2 


the master, like a calm magician stepping 


forth upon the troubled sea, which he will 


soon tranquillize 


He is dressed in ele- 
gant black. with the utmost precision. 
His air is that of the exquisite and the 
Paganini combined ; pale and rapt and all 
ibstracted from this world, and yet so 


courtier-like in attitude and attire, that he 


seems waited upon in his sublime care- 
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lessness by invisible graces, who send him 
forth all curled and perfumed, like young 
Aseanius from the hands of Venus. 
With what complacency of sublime vani- 
ty he smiles down upon his audience, and 
distributes gracious little bows, accepting 
the applause as something for which he 
was not anxious, something his by right! 
he need not concern 


he has 


monster, 


And true enough: 
himself; the victory is already won ; 
spell-bound that many-headed 
the publie, by the very magnetism of his 
presence ,; 
descend to amuse himself a little with 


and now perhaps he will con- 


his violin, and let the monster hear. He 
draws out fitful snatches of melody from 
the strings, just as his humor prompts 
him; and, by a sort of instinct, orchestra 
and all things chime in properly, for it is 
a magic influence ; and now you shall go 
into eestasies, you shall taste the very de- 
lirium of musical sensation, to reward 
you for yielding yourselves in such impli- 
cit faith to him. 

Art and Taste are certainly at a low 
ebb, when performances of this sort are the 
creat attraction; when we crowd to the 
concert room, net for the quiet enjoy- 
ment of good music, but for the excite- 
ment of some great contest of skill, or of 
some great player's wiumph; when we 
care not so much for the intrinsic value of 
a peice of music, as for the wonderful 
feats of the performer. No matter how 
beautiful it is in itself; the music in it- 
self is made secondary to the display 
and fashion of the thing. Granting the 
utmost that has been said in praise of 
Paganini, yet who does not see that there 
must necessarily have been less of pure 
musical enjoyment at one of his concerts, 
than at a good Oratorio, or the perform- 
ance of some rich Symphony by an or- 
chestra, no member of which is cele- 
brated. 

2. And this because the music select- 
ed is always made subservient to this 
principal end, of display. Almost never 
can you hear any thing of Beethoven, 
Bach or Mozart, from one of these prodi- 
So sel- 
dom is it that one is qualified to do justice 


gies, who can play any thing. 


to those immortal composers by perform- 
ing them, that we fondly hope the vir- 
But no. 
They are not difficult enough, to show the 


tuoso will introduce us to them. 


public what he can do; or they composed 
nothing which will bring out the newly 
discovered peculiarities of his instrument, 
which he is anxious to show you. And 
so you must listen to some Fantasia, or 
brilliant Variations, by the master of his 
school; or ten to one, he chooses to com- 
Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Haydn, composed for the chureh, for 


pose all his own music. 


the affections of the heart as developed in 
the drama ; for the quiet intellectual home 
enjoyment of the Quartette, or Sonata ; but 
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the most remarkable music of this day is 
composed first and principally for the 
It is his skill, his 
school, his instrument, and not the Art, of 


fingers, to astonish. 


which he stands forth the champion and 
representative. And so Beethoven, and 
the best in music, are brought no nearer 
to us, for al] this improvement in the 
mechanical facilities. It is very much 
like building railroads, for the sport of it, 
not for the purpose of transportation, not 
to bring the wealth of distant lands with- 
in our reach. Certainly we will not ob- 
ject to the artist, if he will produce as 
good, or better music of his own; we will 
not say that the only true calling of the 
artist now, is to perform and interpret the 
music of old masters. But it is very clear, 
that if he had the soul of Art in him, he 
would not be so shy of those great mas- 
ters, and would oceasionally be glad to 
postpone the satisfaction of making known 
the whole compass of his skill, or of his 
instrument, for the sake of an hour of 
genuine quickening converse with those 
great spirits, and for the pleasure there 
must be in lifting his audience to some par- 
ticipation in it. Ifthe musical public had 
any genuine love of Art, the demand 
would be for the genuine, rather than for 
the glittering. 
3. Again. 


avery distinct and very legitimate pro- 


Without denving that it is 


vince in the Art, that of the Solo-player 
by profession ; that it is a sphere which 
very high talents may honorably enter, 
fulfil the noble 
calling of an artist in that way; still we 


and that a man may 


cannot but feel that its success is at the 


It be- 


gets such habitual craving for applause, 


expense of other forms of music. 


for personal consideration, that the ac- 
complished performer is hardly willing 
to subordinate or Jose himself in a joint 
effort with others to bring out some noble 
work in a way that shall do the composer 
justice. He leaves it to others to fill out 
a Quartette, or an Orchestra. It isa part 
of the policy of his profession not to make 
himself too cheap. He must only play 
where he can be all in all. Now this is 
a false pride; and fatal to the best inte- 
rests of Art, quite opposed to its high dis- 
interested spirit. ‘True Art can entertain 
A true artist, if he felt the 


greatness of his mission, could no more 


no egotism. 


think of making himself too cheap, than 
the Son of Man could, on his daily errands 
of mercy. All the dignity residés in the 
idea, the spirit, the conception of the 
beautiful whole to be wrought out; and 
the humblest part in the outward machi- 
nery of it is alike honorable with the 
most difficult. It is not beneath one’s 
dignity, surely, to help perform ‘* the 
Messiah’’ or a Symphony of Beethoven, 
though one’s part be ever so easy, ever 


so little prominent. There is a fault 
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somewhere, in the public estimation of| 


the Art, in the fashion as it regards con- 
certs, or in himself, when a good player 
is no longer willing to play for the glory 
of music, but only to glorify himself. 

4. Another evil of such performances 
is, that they establish a false standard ; 
they divert beginners from the true aim. 
All the young pianists are ambitious to 
They 
seem to think that the whole merit lies in 
often difficult to 
perform ; what came warm and simply 


learn the most difficult pieces. 
that. Good music is 


from the heart, does not necessarily coin- 
cide with the most natural and easy habits 
of the fingers; but it does not therefore 
follow that difficulty should be the chief 
desideratum in composition. For if music 
from the heart is often harder to execute, 
than it was for the mind to invent; so too 
it is never any the poorer for happening 
to be easy. There is as much thought 
and beauty, sumetimes, in that which is 
easy, as there can be in the most difficult. 
And what is the motive for studving into 
and mastering a piece of music? What the 
anticipated good which justifies so much 
preliminary practice? Is it the accom- 
plishing of a difficult feat, or is it the at- 
taining to the power of understanding, 
feeling and expressing the sentiment, the 
beautiful conception of the composer. 
Through the rock of mechanical difficulty 
we bore till we come to the living spring ; 
but that may also gush up, and often does 
gush up, in greener and more accessible 
spots. ‘To learn to love its waters is the 
great thing, and not despise the gift which 
may be easily enjoyed. Half the practice 
which a young lady bestows upon her 
ambitious resolution to be up with the 
day, and conquer the last brilliant and 
frightfully difficult set of variations by 
Herz or Thalberg, would give her the 
enviable power of playing with ease and 
correctness the more soul-satisfying sona- 
tas of Beethoven, so far as the mechani- 
cal difficulty is concerned; and if she be 
not susceptible to their spiritual meaning 
and beauty, why should she wish to med- 
Yes, half and 
less than half of the toil expended upon 


dle with music at all? 


this fashionable accomplishment, might 
make the purest and most refined and in- | 
tellectual of all enjoyments, that of fami- 
works of| 
Beethoven and Mozart, a comparatively 


liar acquaintance with the 


common blessing in our houses; and how 
much would social life become enriched 
by it! Mere admiration is a very barren 
pleasure. We go away dazzled and con- 
fused and wretched after hearing the 
brilliant performance on the piano, which 
surprised and delighted us as long as it 
lasted. Wego home weary; it has ex- 
cited us, but infused no new vigor into 


our soul, left no deep inward chord vibra- 


ting ; we find we are not refreshed ; we, 





carry nothing home. Whereas the effect 
of hearing true music, though it be the 
longest 





Symphony of Beethoven, or 
Oratorio of Handel, is to refresh and re- 
new our mind, and send us away richer 
and stronger, and doubly proof against the 
torpedo touch of common-place and dull- 
ness. By the first sort of exhibition we 
get to be familiar with wonderful things ; 
by the last we are made to feel that life 
is altogether wonderful and unspeakably 
interesting. The effect of the first is 
ennui and discontent; of the last, that 
diviner discontent, called aspiration. 


(To be Continued.) 
~ THE HARBINGER. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


EUGENE SUE. 


Immediate popularity is poor proof of 


These 


mushroom reputations have not, as a gen- 


an author’s depth or genuineness. 
eral rule, been permaneut. But the name 
which we have just written down, has 
With 


Eugene Sune the dazzling qualities are 


got the better of our incredulity. 


only secondary, and his unparalleled suc- 
cess is but the accident, by no means the 
end and ultimatum of his talent. Crown- 
ed as a novelist, he has not forgotten his 
mission as a man; as he does not de- 
scend to please his age, there is cause to 
hope that he will not go down, as the 
If he had not 


the faith, the freedom, and the earnest- 


saying is, to future fame. 


ness, which the vain world usually re- 
wards with martyrdom, we should suspect 
such brilliant powers of pleasing, in spite 
of our own pleasure, to be the devil’s 
which the world is 
Tlow is it that this 
man can love the people more than popu- 


charlatanry, with 
fuller now than ever. 


larity, and yet be in all men’s mouths? 
Verily, an altogether new and grand po- 
sition for a man! We tremble lest he 
lose it. 

And how has he used this popularity? 
Not as the admired ones generally do, 
who do not use, but only serve it. He 
has not fallen from truth, as he has risen 
in power. He has not yielded to the 
usual fatality of success, and adopted the 
smooth complacent airs of conservatism, 
comforting himself with his own good 
fortune, flattering the dominant interests 
and tastes, gently rebuking the world’s 
discontent, politely motioning away the 
plans of the reformer, and pronouncing 
the present frame-work of society to be 
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most admirably and wisely fashioned, 


since he forsooth is fashionable. The 


prodigious success of his ‘* Mysteries of 


Paris,’’ only suggested to him an oppor- 
tunity of doing still nobler things for Hu- 
manity ; and, having got the ear of the 
many-headed tyrant, he does not whisper 
smooth things, but improves the hour to 
introduce great startling truths, in whose 


In 


consecrates 


name his brilliant talents went before. 
he 
his laurels to truth and the great cause 
of Man. 


ting their success 


the ** Wandering Jew,’’ 


Few have so succeeded in put- 


beneath them. We 


can joyfully acquit him of the great sin of 


the age, which is the passion for success. 
Almost no one dares to be unsuccessful, 
afford to fail. Were 


half as eagerly as we seek success, truth 


can truth sought 


would long since have succeeded, and 


Humanity, redeemed, would hold continuai 


festival, bestowing glorious offices and, 


glorious rewards on al/. It was a hea- 
led to 
He has set the example : 


venly instinct that our author 
reason thus. 
dare you follow it, ye aspirants for fame, 
ye ‘men of spirit,’ whose ambition, whose 
proud resolve it is, to be something in the 
world? Might we anticipate what thing? 
alas! not, we fear, in most cases, when 
you shall have reached your goal, will 
you be able to answer, like Mrs. Quickly, 
‘*a thing to thank God for.’’ 
But did to 


M. Sue, it is known, is one of us: 


we not set out eulogize. 
he is 
an Associationist; he believes in the re- 
demption of Humanity through industrial 
the Christian 


sentiment of love, and guided by a scien- 


association, prompted by 


tific study of man’s nature and destiny. 
He believes in the removal of the curse 
from Lapor ; 
that thought in the tradition of the Wan- 
dering Jew, he has made it the basis of 
the most remarkable novel of the day. 
To the charges brought against that work 
of Fourierism, infidelity, &c., by the 
translator, Herbert, who. besides deign- 
ing to ¢trans/ate it into immortality, also 
‘* added to the value of this edition,”’ by 
appending to the successive numbers di- 
vers notes, both eulogistic and apologistic, 
touching the aim and spirit of the work, 
the 


until whole 


he 
spat upon it, just to ease his worldly con- 


was finished, when 


science, — sufficient refutation was given 


in our last. Our business is with the 
book itself, as an offering to Humanity. 
and as a work of art: and we hope to 
estimate it fairly. 

Probably aim 


and scope so well, as by quoting from the 


we could not state its 


Democratie Paci fiyue— (and, Reader, do 
not fail to render your most grateful thanks 
to Mr. Herbert. to W he se arduous labors 


we are indebted for the translation! ) 


‘The poet supposes that 


i Pi hat, in the 
ent world, scattered the different 


pre S- 


over 


and, seeing the shadow of 


|steps of the social ladder, there exist 


seven descendants of the well-beloved 
sister of the cobbler of Jerusalem. In 
these different personages are summed up 
and typified all the virtues and degrada- 


tions, all the splendors and miseries of 


human existence; and over these beings, 
who are family, his sole objects 
of love, the Jew watches with ardent so- 
licitude. Here isthe whole range of Ho- 
manity, in its passions, in its weakness, 
in its efforts, in its hopes, in its dreams. 
Here is his race struggling against its la- 
borious trials, threatened incessantly with 
ruin, yet ever sustained and preserved by 
the unremitting care of Providence, for a 
great ulterior end. 

‘* All these individuals, brothers in 
blood, though widely divided by the false 
world in which we live; Prince Djalma; 
the patrician, Adrienne de Cardoville ; 
the citizen, M. Hardy ; Gabriel, the saint 
priest ; the orphans, Rose and Blanche; 
the mechanic almost utterly degraded, 
whose fantastical and disgusting name 
denotes his nakedness and disorder; all 
these are destined one day to be united, 
and to reconstruct the human family and 


his soli 


human unity, aceording to the laws of 


God. From their agreement will arise 
the salvation of the world, the consum- 
mation of accursed centuries, the re- 
demption of the race, the repose, in a 
word, of their grand ancestor, the univer- 
sal man, the Jew. 

‘* A Providential order convokes all 
these on an appointed day, in an obscure 
street in Paris, that boiling brain of the 
world; they are on the point of being 
brought together, of becoming acquaint- 
ed, united. A treasure will be placed at 
their disposal, and of that treasure they 


will be directed to make a disposition of 


the highest social charity. 


‘‘ Against these isolated forces, the 
union of which tends to true order and 
liberty, are opposed the forces already 
combined for the maintenance of false or- 
der and compression. ‘The poet, wishing 
to demonstrate the power of association, 
whether for evil or for good, has sought 
out of all history the most energetical 
combination of human forces which ever 
has occurred. Assuredly, no society has 
yet been constituted so vigorous or so 
strong as that of the Jesuits. Assuredly 
that association has not always 
striven to good ends; and if it be right 
to give honor to its exertions aud success 
in the propagation of the faith among 
savages, and in works of colonization, it 
is also right to admit that in the old 
world its action has been particularly op- 
pressive, and, in reality, demoralizing. 
Jesuitism is the spirit of darkness and 
compression ; it is the falsification and 
stifling of human nature. 


also, 


‘M. Eugene Sue has grasped, then, 
this association, with its vast secret pow- 
er, and has set it at issue with all the el- 
ements of human emancipation. The 
pure and tolerant faith and charity of Ga- 
briel—the intelligent activity and free 
examining spirit of M. Hardy —the art- 
less charms and childless expansive up- 
rightness of Rose and Blanche — the gen- 
erous enthusiasm of Djalma— the disor- 
derly recklessness, the hot blood, and an- 
imal enjoym of Go-to-bed-naked — 
the spirit of emancipation and of delicate 
refinement embodied in Adrienne de Car- 
doville— isolated and pares lled out, all 
these are threatened with ex- 
tinction and annihilation. 


nts 


elements 


The spirit of 


‘evil, applying its organized power, strug- 


gles to hold them asunder and divided, 
and to convert to the benefits of the dark 
society, the treasures destined to create 
the society of light and truth. At the 
moment when we touch on the develop- 
ment of the drama, every thing appears 
to have succeeded against the family of 
the Jew ; every thing paves the way for 
the triumph of D’Aigrigny and Rodin. 
Only miraculous aid, Providential inter- 
position, could overthrow the dark in- 
trigue, and preserve to the seven descend- 
ants of the Jewess their re-union and as- 
sociation for the happiness of the world. 

‘** After having partially exposed to us, 
in hard and pitiless coloring, in a terrible 
and awful picture, the power of the asse- 
ciation for evil, M. Eugene Sue, deubt- 
less, in the conclusion of his beok, will 
initiate us into the sovereign grandeur of 
the associatiou for good. Perhaps, even, 
he will uplift a corner of the veil which 
conceals futurity, and reveal to us some 
lovely image of true order, of happy and 
approaching destinies. 

** Such, in a barren summary, is very 
nearly the general conception of M. Ea- 
gene Sue’s new work. That conception 
is magujficent; it is inspired every where 


by a religious sentiment; it is truly 
Christian. No work of imagination 
within our recollection, has taken so 


wide a view of social life in all its dif- 
ferent phases, in its present confused and 
doleful situation, and in its first effort to- 
wards order and happiness. No writer 
has laid before us so near at hand, and so 
deeply displayed, the problem of human 
destinies in a dramatic form.”’ 


Here is certainly a grand conception. 
In the magnificence of its plot it dwarfs 
all other works of fiction. It combines 
the highest epie and tragic sources of in- 
It offers the richest play of al} 
the passions, with the whole dark history 
of the past for background, while all} 
points forward to the accomplishment of 
the world’s great hope, of which the cur- 
tain, dropping at the close of the action, 
is but an inexhaustible vision. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the prediction of the 
Democratie, (uttered before the whole 
was finished,) and the amiable wish of 
every reader, respecting the winding up 
of the tale, were destined to be disap- 
pointed. No such triumph of true asso- 
ciation over false is given. Evil and 
Rodin prevail. Thwarted by miracle 
in the first attempt, the hydra of Jesuit- 
ism thrusts up a new head; and tough 
old Rodin, the gents of the infernal plot, 
whom cholera could not kill, who let not 
shame, nor fear, nor sympathy, nor self- 
love even, (for his visions of the papal 
chair were rather the poetic ideal of his 
mind,) divide him from his pure and un- 
divided devotion to evil and to this one 
particular scheme of evil ,—Rodin, the con- 
summate intriguer, the master mand with- 
out a heart, and therein the truest type of 
the reigning genius of civilization, com- 


terest. 


mences a new campaign, by bringing 
moral means to bear against his victims, 
by attacking them within, and weaving a 
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fatal web of their own passions to destroy 
them. In this, though baffled oft, he 
succeeds. Adrian and Djalma find their 
consummation of love’s golden hope in 
the same poisoned cup, of which Romeo 
and Juliet drank; Rose and Blanche, 
wrought upon through their own pious 
sympathies, immolate themselves in the 
pest-house; the riotous mechanic is sim- 
ply left to the vortex in which he was ; 
M. Hardy, the benevolent manufacturer, 
stabbed in his three weak points, his 
friend, his love, and his noble experiment 
of elevating the laborer, is reduced to 
that state of deadness to all motive, that 
total benumbing of intellectual power, in 
which he would be a fit candidate for the 
‘*rusty knife and halter’’ of ** that vil- 
len, Despayre,’’ described by Spencer, but 
for which the Je sult priests could offer 
grimmer consolation and deadlier reme- 
dies. ‘* Aware that the abyss of despair 
exercises a sort of dizzy attraction, thes« 


priests dig —d 


o this abyss round their 
victim, until, confounded and fascinated, 
he continually plunges his fixed and ar- 


dent look into the depths of the precipice 


** 


that must swallow him up. 
Evil and Re din pre vail, but do not 
triumph. The treasure turns to smoke 


and ashes in the hands of the priests. 


They have killed the noble intention of 


the Rennepont will, but at the same tims 


seal d their own doom ; they could not 


kill the idea and the vision of the unity of 


Humanity, which falls, as we said, like a 


curtain over the cluse of the tragedy, and 
which was the only fulfilment, of which, 
in an artistic point of view, the poem 
would admit. Such an ending, no doubt, 
shocks the reader, and makes him angry 
with the book. It seems a sad dwindling 
away of afair promise, It seems asif the 


writer bad undertaken more than he could 
} ] 


manage, and was fain to break desperate- 


ly away from the dilemma. But let any rea- 
der ask himself, what do poetic unity, and 


every other sortof unity, require in sucha 


story; let him place himself in the au- 


thor’s position, and will he not see that it 


could not have ended otherwise? Could 


} 


the union of all scattered interests, the 
] 


harmony of all passions, the triumph of 


Humanity, and the complete reorganiza- 
tion of society ,— could more than science 
has defined except in merest abstract, 
more than the loftiest eestasy of faith has 
pictured to itself,—could the very reality 
of the kingdom of Heaven on earth, 
be appended to a story of Parisian life 


? 


in this poor civilized nineteenth century 


Must not the body of fact go down to its 


grave by natural cours Can events be 
shown much diff it from what they are, 


and retain a shadow of reality or satisfac- 
toriness’ Trust Providence to teach in 
the right way, Enough for the poet, if he 


can so interpret the tragedy, without in 
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the least denying it, that it shall preach 
only hope and not despair. Enough if he 
some how indicate the soul hovering over 
the tomb of the body, and through the 
very martyrdom of our actual hopes lead 
us to stronger faith in principle. The 
doctrine of the coming reunion of the 
scattered limbs of Humanity is as fully 
taught by the tragic close of the Wander- 
ing Jew, as it could have been by attempt- 
ing the impossible, and describing Asso- 
ciation realized. 

All true art lies within the actual ; it 
can but foreshadow the ideal. Do not 


those old Fate-tragedies of the Greeks, 


ending as they do always in the ruin of 


human fortunes, preach a glorious faith, 


by revealing the pewer of the soul whose 


very essence is faith? So in the ruin of 


the Rennepont family, M. Sue depicts the 
last act of the tragedy which has gone on 
since the world began; it ends in vision, 
like that which hung over the last dun- 
geon sleep of Goethe’s Egmont. It is in 
the supernatural back-ground, in the 
episodic interventions of the Wandering 
Jew and Jewess, that the idea lives on. 
With the death of the devoted family, the 
Jew also dies, his curse is taken off, 
whereby is signified the removal of the 
curse which had always rested upon la- 
bor. Such, on the one hand, are the re- 
sults of the past, of isolation, compe- 
tition, civilization; such, on the other, is 
the new regenerative thought implanted 
in the bosom of this age ; it is germinating 
now ; ‘* all things stand provided and pre- 
pared, and await the light;’? we will 
wait and see the accomplishment, ever 
working with our might therefor; but let 
us not irreverently lift the veil of the 
future, and try to jump to conclusions too 
great for present man’s imagination. 
Such we can faney to have beer the feel- 
ing of Eugene Sue, as he concluded his 
romance. 

But notice one thing more. Besides 
the emancipation of labor, he makes the 
Wandering Jew the type of the one other 
essential and mystical condition of the re- 
generation of society. And that is the 
meetmg of Man with Woman, as hitherto 
they have not met. Only when the 
Wandering Man meets the Wandering 
Woman, the mirage of whose form had 


luted him from the opposite continent 


Sal 
across the polar straits, does he feel the 
curse begin to leave him. Mystical type 
and indispensable condition of all true hu- 
man act and destiny, of all true social and 
celestial unity, is that first uuity of two, 
that sacred conjugial bond which com- 
pletes one life in another, which keeps 
alive the inward warmth, without which 
thought, action, resolution, prayer and 
striving are but vain confessions of thi 


want of life. ‘The raising of woman to her 


true position is one great thought in the 











Wandering Jew, as it is one of the cor- 
ner stones of the structure of Association. 

We have dwelt thus long upon the con- 
clusion of this romance, because it has 
proved the stumbling-block with most rea- 
ders, and because here is just one of those 
cases where criticism is not superfluous, 
inasmuch as it has a kindly work to do, 
to place the artist in understanding with 
his readers. At the same time, while we 
justify his general method, we confess our 
objections to many of the details of his 
working up of the idea. There is a 
inanifest falling off towards the close. He 
seems to have lost the very patience with 
which he has almost wearied you before. 
Wanton and unnecessary blows are dealt 
upon the sympathies of the reader. ‘Tragic 
ends are rudely sprung upon you, like 
tricks at the close of a game by vulgar 
players. And the ruin is too abrupt, too 
grossly physical, more bald and unan- 
nounced than the Fates themselves were 
ever wont to perpetrate, for they are bet- 
ter artists. He makes the issues flow too 
much from management, and not enough 
from character. Of this more will offer 
when we come to an examination of his 
characters, which we shall be obliged to 
postpone until next week. 

The plot too is liable, though in a less 
degree, to the objection against the 
‘* Mysteries of Paris.’’ It has too much 
plot. ‘Thatis, it is too crowded. ‘There 
s too great elaborateness in details. 
‘They all tend to one unitary result, it is 
true; but unity does not need them all, 
and they exhaust the reader's appetite too 
early. ‘The perpetual spring and elasti- 
city of the author’s mind, no doubt, be- 
trayed him into this. He is a frightful 
accumulator and Jayer in of the stores of 
fancy. le should study a more simple 
and convenient way of furnishing his 


o 


house, 


LECTURES ON PSYCHOLOGY. 

Or, the Science of the Soul, im Cineimnati. 

We are happy to learn that a course of 
lectures on this subject, based upon the 
system of Fourier, is in contemplation in 
Cincinnati, and other western cities, by 
Mr. John White. In these lectures will 
be considered the properties of Spirit, as 
a substance, not material, but neverthe- 
less substantial and indestructible. Se- 
condly, the Sout; its analysis into Twelve 
Primary Passions, with a definition of 
their several functions; their susceptibill- 
ty of a two-fold development, the one 
harmonic, and the other subversive; and 
the consequences, both here and hereaf- 
ter, which flow from their true and from 
their false developments. ‘Thirdly, the 
whole subject considered with reference 
to an Organization of Seciety that shall 


be adapted to the true and harmonic dé 


velopment of the Passions of the Seul. 








———_—_. 


W hite, 
from Man’s Ori- 


‘ The subject,’’ says Mr. ** in- 
volves all true knowledge, 
gin to his final Destiny, and includes all the 
things of both the world of Matter and of 
Hence the the Soul 


field of thoucht, 


Spirit. study of 


opens a vast with ample 
room for the exercise of our mental facul- 
If the of 


the comparatively little that is now known 


ties. novelty the subject, or 


respecting it, should be considered a bar- 


rier to our entering such a field, let it be 
recollected that, until very recently, man 
was in utter ignorance of the fact of the 
circulation of the blood through his own 
body. Let us then, with modest bold- 
ness, enter this field, and learn ‘ our- 


seves to know.’ 
In relation to these Lectures we have 
received the following 


from Mr. White: 


communication 


Oct. 16, 1845. 
To the Editors of the Harinn ger . 
Beloved 


drawn down upon myself floods of wrath 


CINCINNATI, 


Friends: I have just now 


eo 
he.”’ by 


from the ‘* powers that exposing 
that 
the 


wrath 


to public view the heavenly vision 


lies concealed in the Psychology of 


Associative School. How this 
itself, I 
inclination, at present, to detail to you ;— 


all 


rendered subser- 


manifests have neither time nor 


and it matters not, you know; for, 


that wrath which is not 


vient to the praise of our Lord, shall be 


restrained. But, that our message was 
not altogether rejected, is manifest from 
the fact, that the trustees of the first Uni- 


versalist Society in this city, (who know 


something of our views) readily granted 
the use of their and 


beautiful house, an 


audience of about eight hundred persons 


of both sexes, gave the most respectful 


attention, to a discourse of about an hour. 
on the subjects indicated in the printed 


bill 


few 


There were 
of 


within. present, some 


friends Association, and some 


who are known to be bitterly opposed to 
of the clergy,) 
and the 


it, (among them several 


besides numbers of the curious, 


uninformed. ‘The lecture was opened by 


a short preface on the apparently two 


sources of knowledge — Faith and Ser- 
ence— which have hitherto been at vari- 
ance, but are now One, each illustrating 


the other. It was assumed that no satis- 


factory Psychological theory could be 


given, which did nut originate in a genu- 


ine faith in the Word, as. recorded in the 
first chapter of St. John, ‘* That in the 
beginning was the Worp,’’ &c., that the 


W orp was made flesh, and dwells in us, 


(not among us, according to the common- 
and that ** in Him is 


life 


ly received version.) 
Life,’’ &e 


from the 


., that 
Lord 
that this Life, 


our is a derived hife,. 


as the spiritual Sun, and 


in its inflowings, is pur 
of God:” all 


which was confirmed by a 


reflecting an ‘* image of 


relerence 


to 
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that is, to their inherent 


tendencies and aspirations. 


the Passions, 
For instance, 
we contended that the Passion of Friend- 
ship, under an enlightened faith in God, 


acknowledges the universal brotherhood 
of the race, and causes us to seek so to 
fellow 


enabled to render them 


ourselves with 


be 


the greatest possible good ; 


unite our men, as 


that we may 
that this Pas- 
cannot be, satisfied with 
select circle of 


to make friends of 


sion is not, and 
friends ; 
ALL 
that it must 


one friend, or a 
but that it seeks 
who wear the human form; 
be so, being nothing less than an emana 
having inscnmbed 
** Call 


master, 


tion from God himself, 


upon it, this law of eternal order: 


no man master; for ONE ts your 


and ALL ye are brethren.” 
defined the 
Twelve,” 


even CHRIST ; 
After 
** the 
length, 


functions 
at 


having 
and dwelling, some 


on the Cabalistic Passion, show- 


ing what it had already produced, and 
what it was still producing, in the various 
the 


summed up, and ¢/zs view of man’s inhe- 


forms of Guaranteeism, whole was 
rent propensities was contrasted with the 
doctrine of ‘* natural depravity,” which 
has so long 
Here, 


a sensation, deep and powerful, pervaded 
and I felt that I stood on 


the (so called) Christian Church. 


the assembly, 
firm footing, 


sectarian Christianity; and when 


looking 
posue 


finally 


into the requirements of the Com- 


Passion, Heaven opened and vis- 
ions of peaceful harmony presented them- 
in such a manner as to render de- 


that 


selves, 
scription impossible ; is, altogether 


inadequate to the conception. 


Here, then, is the work that Associa- 
tionists have before them. Let them 
learn that ‘* Love is the /ife of man:”’ 


that this Love flows, like the heat of the 
Sun, from the ene only Source and Foun- 
tain of life, 
but the 
be 


that, true happiness consists in reflecting 


the Loro, and that they are 
of that life, 


or > diffrac fors 


reflectors or, it may 


, the 


refrac tors, are and 


the Divine life truly, without refraction 


or diffraction, not to say absorption, 


which is, simply, to seek their own good 


IN the good of their fellow men, instead 


of FROM them, as is now the case in dis- 
ordered society. This is a simple theory 
in itself; and it prepares the mind to 


comprehend all the complicated myste- 
Indeed, 
rience proves, that ‘‘the common people 
hear it (Him) gladly.”’ 

It is my 


ries of existence. my own expe- 


intention to the 
work | have begun, and to let no favora- 
ble of 


weighty subjects on the 


continue in 


opportunity ship, urging these 


7 


our thoughtless fellow mortals, according 


to the best of my 


i ir | 


ability. 
nity, yours, 


Jonn Wuuire. 


of 


resounded from the pulpit of 


high above the dogmas of 


consideration of 
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MR. CHANNING’S LECTURE. 

The Lecture delivered before the Mer- 
eantile Library Association on Wednes- 
day by the Rev. W. H. Channing of New 
York, was a most admirable production, 
full of profound thought, bathed as it 
were, in a spirit of love and hope, and ex- 
pressed in language clear, energetic, and 
often very beautiful. The lecturer com- 
menced by alluding to the two preceding 
discourses as afferding pictures of two na- 
tions of entirely opposite charaeter — the 
Amerwans as the ‘* movement nation,’’ 
full of activity and full of commereial en- 
ergy, with a quick exehange both of out- 
ward goods and of thought and feeling ; 


and of the Chinese as a nation of per- 
manence, whose institutions were hal- 
lowed by all the sacred associations of 


the past, and who had striven more than 
any other nation to concentrate them- 
selves within their own borders. The 
true problem for a nation to solve, he 
said, is how to unite these two character- 
istics —to have all the reverence, the 
courtesy, the steadfastness which results 
from a permanence of institutions, with 
all the life and energy and freedom which 
belongs to the movement nation. He 
then considered the nature of man. He 
defined man in his spiritual essence as an 
active power of good emanating from the 
one source of all good—hence he is 
bound to Ged by his very nature and has 
a duty to perform towards him, but he 
also has a physical nature which binds 
him to the material world, and gives him 

a duty to perform there, and an intelleet- 
ed nature whose provinee It is to act 
mediately between God and nature —to 
discern the Jaws by which they are bound 
together and to be a mirror of the divine 
love. He regarded the cnurcn, the con- 
LEGE, and the stare, taken in their wide 
and philosophical meaning, as the insti- 
tutions designed to represent these attri- 
hutes of man and to carry iorward their 


work. The Church receives the divine 
love and represents it to man. Its es- 
sence is charity, its aim te bind all to- 


om in love; to consecrate every thing 
1 love so that every act shall be a pious 
ro and man thus glorify his creator al- 
ways. The State represents and has the 
direction of the physical aetivity of man ; 
of his relations to that physical nature, 
which, through the senses, gives him 
continually objects of beauty and of joy, 
and its obje ct being the creation of wealth 
until the earth is crowded with forms of 
beauty and of joy—the creation of a 
common wealth. The codlege has the di- 
rection of the intellectual activity of man 
— it should learn the laws that govern all 
things, should appreciate its debt to the 
past, and look forward in trust and confi- 


dence to the future. 
We have omitted Mr. Channing’s 
admirable analysis of the intellectual 


operations, and of the social relations of 
man, with many other valuable remarks, 
we wish have room for a 


because to 


slight notice of the ideal church, state, 
and college, to which he locks forward 


with ardent and confident hope. A 
church, he thinks, shall yet be founded, 
which shall fully represent the thought 
of the Divine Love —and of that love 
flowing from Him which shall fill all the 
souls of men, and bind all together. 
And this church shall have a perfect 
theology —a perfect set of opinions — in 
which shall be comprised all the great 
and true ideas of the nature of God, and 
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man’s relations to him. It shall have | 
also a perfect ritual, in which all that is 
most holy and imposing in the Catholic 
church shall be far surpassed; whiere 


every thing in the life and industry of 
man shall have its appropriate symbol. 


In the great temple whose circular walls 
shall describe the visible horizon, and its 
dome the o’er-arching heavens, shall be 
represented the thought of the Divine, 
all-embracing Unity; and,in its niches 
shall be represented in forms of beauty 
the great who have passed away, and 
who, by the active goodness of their 
lives, have become fit emblems of the 
eentral thought of man. Round about 
this temple shall be gathered all modes 
and forms of indusiry—not working 
against each other, but working for each 
other. The aim of the state shall be the 
production of wealth —of all that can 
render life beautiful and blessed — when it 
shall not tend te accumulate itself in enor- 
mous riches in some hands, whilst wretch- 
ed poverty stands in fearful contrast to it ; 

but when none shall be poor but through 
wickedness —and that which is for the 


advantage of one, shall be for the good of 


all. And a college shall then be estab- 
lished, which shall have for its alm une- 
versal education — where all shall teel 
that they are peers— no outward distinc- 


tions of situation, but only the degrees of 


genius distinguishing one from anether — 


where perfect freedom of thought, of 


speech, and of belief is allowed, and 
where the sacred debt of the past is fully 
paid, where the sacred duty to the fu- 
ture is fully performed, and the whole 
intellectual nature is exercised and edu- 
cated. 

Mr. Channing briefly glanced at the 


changes in regard to the functions of 


these three institutions, remarking that 
the church was becoming more enlarged ; 
that every man and woman began to 
know that they might be ministers of the 
church, and not a separate priesthood ; 
that the state was confining itself more 
properly within its true boundaries, and 
the college becoming more extended and 
universal. He spoke likewise of reform 
being the true work of the church. This 
he said might sound strangely to some 
who had heard bands of reformers denounc- 
ing the church; but, whether they knew 
it or not, they were within the sacred pale 
of the church, and were endeavoring to 
carry out its principles.— Transcript. 


Uses or THe TeLecrapH.—A corres- 
pondent suggests a valuable purpose that 
may be attained by the Magnetic Tele- 
graph, thus: ‘* There is one use to which 
the Magnetic Telegraph may be put on 
our Atlantic coast, that I have no where 
seen mentioned, it is in telling us of the 
approach of Northeast storms. It is well 
known they commence in Philadelphia of- 
ten some hours sooner than here, and far- 
ther South at Baltimore, Washington or 
Norfolk, still earlier ; and here befure they 
commence in Boston. Now, word could 
be sent ahead any hurricane or storm, 
from station to station, and thus prevent 
the loss of many richly laden vessels. 
For, instead of leaving port only to beat 
against the wind, or get on a lee-shore, 
they could remain securely moored at the 
wharf until the storm is over. Not only 
may the merchant and mariner be benefit- 
ted, but all classes, especially the farmers, 


who might be notified of the approach of 


a Northeast storm, over a considerable 
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‘extent of country, and thus, in harvest | 
time, save thousands of dollars worth of 


hay and grain. Why, I am not sure but 
that we shall see the time when we will 
look at the newspapers for the latest mag- 
netie intelligence, so as to know whether 
to take our umbrellas along with us or 
not.’—N. Y. News. 


American AppLes. Robert L. Pell, 
of Pellham, Westchester Co., has an or- 
chard of twenty thousand apple trees, all 
bearing Newtown Pippins. By trimming 
and the application of the best manure, he 
has brought the fruit to unusual size and 
excellence. The apples are picked and 
packed in barrels without being rolled or 
jolted in cars, and so arrive in the very 
best order for shipment. Last year they 
were sold in London at twenty-one dol- 
lars a barrel, and the merchant to whom 
they were consigned, wrote that the no- 
bility and other people of great wealth 
had actually bought them by retail at a 
guinea a dozen; which is some forty-five 
cents an apple. 

Mr. Pell has from three to four thou- 
sand barrels of the apples this year, 
which are sold as fast as they arrive in 
market, at six dollars a barrel, and are all 
shipped to England. It is quite a busi- 
ness for one of our commission merchants 
to dispose of the produce of this noble 
plantation. 

The American apple, take it all in all, 
is the most valuable fruit which grows on 
the earth. We undervalue them because 
they are so abundant; and even many 
American farmers will not take the trouble 
to live like an English lord, though the 
“ee would be very little. — Te es 

Com. Adv 


Broapway AND THE Lapres. M. Gail- 
lardet, of the Courier des Etats-Unis, 
writes of his disappointment with his 
country woman, after having lived a few 
years here. He says: 

All that has been said and written 
about the beauty of the Parisians, their 
taste, the lexury of their toillets, all,are 
mere fables. It may have been true for- 
merly —I believe it was — but it is so no 
longer. 1 find among the women of 
Paris neither beauty nor remarkable 
grace, nor toillets manifesting the ancient 
taste so renowned. A deplorable uni- 
formity pervades the dress of the whole 
femivine sex—a poor and trifling uni- 
formity. It is only by accident and at 
long intervals that one meets on the Bou- 
levards or at the theatre, a woman ric hly 
and tastefully dressed. Broadway in 
New York, presents in this respect a 


much more remarkable spectacle than the | 
In point of beauty the dif- | 


Boulevards. 
ference is even a hundred times greater, 
What in New York is the general rule, 
is here the rare, the very rare exception. 

I have seen in the saloons of the most 
distinguished, women who produced fa- 
naticism, and who yet were fur from being 
any thing extraordinary. An American 
who is merely pretty in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, is regarded as a Venus in 
Paris. 


Tue Peacu Trapve in New Yorx. Of 
the immense amount of the Peach busi- 
ness in New York we have already 
A single orchard (the Reybolds 
in Delaware) supplies us during the month 
of August alone with 63,334 baskets, (a 
basket is a short half bushel,) and in Sep- | 


spoken. 


tember probably more than half as many, 
making about 100,000 baskets from them 
alone. They have under yield 1,090 
acres of ground, containing 117,720 trees. 
They send their fruit directly here by 
steamboat, and are making arrangements 
to supply Boston next year the same way. 
Caleulating from all the facts we have 
been able to gather, we estimate the 
quantity of Peaches sold in New York 
during the present season, at say 12,000 
baskets per day for forty days — making 
a total of 480,000 baskets. “This we are 
certain is a small estimate. The price 
has ranged from 75 cents to $3 per bas- 
ket, and we believe will average from 
$125 to $1 50— making a sum not un- 
der three-quarters of a milliom paid by 
the citizens of New York in a season for 
the single article of Peaches.— Tridune. 








Tue Rvuurme Passion. The mother of 
Rothschild, the wealthy banker, now in 
her ninety-seventh year, had recently a 
violent attack of illness; when she recov- 
ered she remarked to her friends about 
her—‘* No, no, my friends, I am not 
going to leave this world antil I am quo- 
ted at par.’’ Meaning that she would 
hold out till she reached ONE HUNDRED. 


Primitive CrabD.es, Mr. Cist in his 
last Cincinnati Advertiser, says there are 
two individuals living in that city, who 
were actually recked in their infancy 
IN SUGAR TROUGHS. 





WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8 a. m., and 1 1-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
10 1-2. a.m.,and 4p. mM. Sunday excepted. 
N. R. GERRISH. 
Oct. 18, 1845. 
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